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Principal Secretaries 
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Ri2bt Honowrat le, 
| Our Excellent Name 1s 


not oniy 1n Luſtre here, 


E wacre tle wildone of 
a molt intelligent and clear- 


A 3 lighted, 


£« 
— 


T he Of {t lo 


ſi2hted Prince hath choſen you 
"ba 


'S 

lo ſo great 2nd near a Trult , 
to the perfect Content and Sa- 
tisfaction of 21] ſober and dife 
intereſted Perſons 5 But among 
Strangers, (thoſe of the great- 
clt Power and Intimacy with 
their. Princes) your Prudence 
and Conduct hath rendred you 
{> conſpicuous, that at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and at Paris, they all 
Cave you the happy Omen of 
being at your Return into Eng- 
l:nd, in no lefs a Station then 
tatin which his Majcities Wit- 
dome, and moſt Judictous Ele- 
ction, hath places you. 


Your 


SUS ad 4 


a 
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Dedicatory. 

Your Gooanetls will therefore 
forgive me, at the leaſt Cand 
this Nation will, T am ceufide; 
be far froin reproacyhing mz 
that I aſlume a Liverty 0 m4- 
king to you a Tender of the 
Productions of my Iaduttry aud 
Obſervation, in a Dilcourſe 
of ſuch Afﬀairs, Negotiations, 
and Managements, as hold to 
near a proportion with the gran- 
deurot your Spirit, and Eminen= 
Cy of your Charge, 


The Repablick of VENICE, 
as it 1s Ancient and Venerable, 
ſo it is Strong and Vigorous 3 
as her frequent wreſtlings with 

A 4 Popes, 


' 
[ 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
K 


The Epiſtle 
Popes, Emperours, Ktags of 
France and Sharr, and other 
Futcnt Nezghbours (tn al! which 


Encounters ſhe hath come off 


ih Honour) and moſt of all,ler 
206n0urable fſtruglings with the 
Citoman Power Can Teltifhe. And 
tat ſhe 1s Grave and Wile, let 
{nt One infrance of many inince, 
(viz.) her judicious untwilling 
t2at formidable League at Cam- 
bray. 


That this Wile Repnblick hath 
{yumetimes been {cenin I roubles 
and Diſorder, is no more to be 
wondred at, then that Clocks or 
Watches ſhould be ſometimes a- 
KL. mils; 


- 


: 
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Dedicatory. 


miſs: not for any defect of Art, 
but by reaſon of the moiſture or 
other intemperateneſs of wea- 
ther : So here, the diſtemper orc 
times, more then the default or 
GCovernours, hath {umetimes pro-= 
duced diſorders, though peritaps 
more rarely then in moſt Nittors 


In Chriſt endom. 


Her Princes are the Sons ot 
Nobles, tnitructed early in the 
Diſcipline an4 Concerns of tlicir 
Conntry ; And like true Heroes, 
have for alno!t a Thouſand 
years protected this Virgin from 
the Rude Att dJQUCS of th oc Mes 
Ctors and impetuous Aﬀaillants, 
A5 that 


EE 
F. AY 


The Epiſtle 
that have at ſeveral times been 
attempting to violate her Ho- 
nour. 


It had been an unexcufable 
indecency for me to have mace 
my prefent Addreſs to a perion 
of any other ſort, thicn to one 
wnoke tempcr of mind, and 
known Abilities, Were prepurr 
tlonably formed to thoſe great 
Atfairs, Which are the ſubject of | 
che preſent Diſcourie: In whole 
verſon is united the Genius of lo 
many of thoſe Excellent Men, 
who in their ſcveral Ages were 
the Oracles and Generous Sup- 


porters of tier Country, 


Dedicatory, 
With theſe Impreſſions I ſe- 


; cure my ſelf of Your Honours 


” Candourand Condelſcention, and 


inall Humility, preſume to ſub- 


© [cribe my Sclf, 
| Right Honourable, 


/ 4 ya ! » ® : - 
- Your moſt Obegtent, anc 


_ 


malt Humble Seryant. 


» 
' 


þ / G al hard, | 


T was « Saying of Solos 
mon, There 1s no new 
thing under the Sun: 
We who live ſome Thou 
ſands of years after him, 

| have much more reaſon to ſay 

ſo, ſeeing we have the experience 
| of ſo many who came after him, 

' and went before us. It is certain» 

ly true, that the world follows 

ow the ſame courſe as it did be- 

\ fore, and all the works of God 


and 


of Knowledge and Science, and| 


To the Reader. 


and Nature are ſubmitted to that | e 
Order which he ſetled them 1n from | 4 
their Creation; the day ſucceeds | d 
to the night, one ſeaſon to ano- | |, 
ther, and the ſtars have the} q 
ſame motions &+ influences as the a 
had long ago: So it is in matter) © 
of Arts and Sciences, which ſor} 
certain we derive from ſome 7: l, 
thoſe who went before ws, ſrom) v 
whow we received ſome hints. and t 
dired or indircd lights and dire-\ c 
ions avout them:1he very opini-) n 
ons about matters of Divinity or) a 
7 hyloſophy , which to ſome jeemy 1 
ew, were of old: And in this ſenſi! þ 
there is no new thing under the| 4 
Sun. Tet every particular man! 
hath not the knowledge of every 
one of theſe things; and though 
they had, yet ſome additions may 
be mace tothem there being degrees! 


"a 
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every! 
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| 
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To the Reader. 


at every Art may receive ſome ad- 
om | ditional degree of perfeFion ; all 
"ds | do not know all thines alike, and 
20- | ſome thing is ever left to be ac- 
he) quired by our Labours, Studies 
ez and Induſiry : And as thoſe who 
ter} come laſt, ſtand upon the Shoul- 
or? ders of others, ſo they can ſee fur- 
of] ther off 5 and to the experience 
2m of the former, they may jozne 
nl their enn Obſervations, and ſo 
re-l carry things farther then they 
72-1 were before. Therefore rational 
or and judicious men will flight no- 
my thine, but they will hear and ſee 
ſe) before they approve or condemn; 
hel and zet when they are come to 

' that, they wil! be wary, accord- 

| ing to that Leſſon which the Rab» 
gh} bies ſay Moſes gave the Children 
ay\ of Wracl at his coming down from 
es\ the Mountain, before the reading 
:a\ of the Law to them, Be quick to 
ry| hear, 


_- 


To the Reader, 


hear, flow to ſpeak, flower to 
anger, and {loweſt of all to judge. 
It is a charitable diſpoſetion 772 
ſome to be imitated by all, to paſs 
by the defe&s of ſome things, for 
the ſake of ſome perfeitions in 
the ſame. And indeed it is but 
juſtice , that as the good which 
#s in a thing or perſon cannot ju - 

ifie the evil in the ſame +, /o 
that evil ſhould not make others © 
condemn the good which is in it >, © 
but as I condemn a man for his | 
Vices, ſo 1 muſt commend him | 
for his Vertues; for | would eſteem © 
what deſerves to be eſteemed, © 
whereſoever | find it. ! 


And as | do ſo as to the per- | 
ſons of others, the ſame method | 
I ought to obſerve about their | 
works. It 3s an univerſal truth , 
that every thing here hath its 


failings . 


” 
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To the Reader. 


failings anddefeGFs. We find ſpots 
» iz the Moon, but withall there 
8 a light in its as long as we 
\ + receive n0 harme by the one, and 
. | the other is beneficial to ws , let 

* us be content witli. Further- 
þ more,we know that it is not uſual 

7 (and I dare ſay poſſible) to find 
| one who excells in every thing, 
| but every one a'plyes himſelf to 
that which woſi of all ſuits his 
' Genizs and Inclination , and 
» © conſequently, is the more likely 
, | to ſucceed in it, wherefore we 
,, | ought to hearken to any one 
| about things which are in his 
' own way, and we mul not 
| judge till we have ſeen; this 
... | being the Rule, judge not before 
1 | the time, 


I deſire the Reader #0 ob- 
) : : | 

> | ſerve it on this occaſion : ſor, to 
carry 


£2 
.. 


To the Reader. f 
| carry on the deſign 1 have m_ 
1 dert+ken, I wut in ſome things *\ 
| tread the ſteps of others; nei- | 
ll ther can it be expeded in rea- | 
I | ſon, that the State of ſo ancient 
4 and ſo flouMine a Republich, 
} ſhould have been kept from the 
! knowledge of other Nations : fhe 
hath aged ſo important a part 

#pon the Stages of EUROPE 

and ASIA, that the beSFIri- | 

ters have had matter enough | 

afforded them to ſatisfie the cu- 

risſity of thoſe that were nigh 

and far off about it 5 yet all have | 

uſed different wayes , and thoſe | 

who have written aſter, were 

never the leſſe acceptable for it, 

bf becauſe there is ever one thing | 
T | or other to be added, omitted | 
Wl or altered, for no man ſaith ali | t 
that can be ſaid upon a Subjed 5 | 3 
I's and if juSt when things are m_ l c 
ji FDe | 
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To the Reader. 


rt. 'the Stage men do not azree about 
es *\thetr true ſlate , what fhall it be 
i- Imhen they are related along time 
a= after £ $0 that People judge of 
»t them not onely according to their 
k, © inclination, but alſo conjunFures 
he |: and emergencics do in time very 
\® much alter the face of things; 
rt | though in ſome Republicks they 
| are n0t ſo ſubje® to alteration 
3 as in moſt Monarchies ; for let 
3 perſons be what they pleaſe, the 
1 Lawes ſtill remain the ſame, and 
1 they are the Soveraign; but in 
| the Government of ſingle Perſons 
e ) they alter according t0 the incli- 
1 nation of the Prince, and the 
| mind of his Miniſters, as they 
1g | are over-ruled by the neceſſity of 
-d | Aﬀairs : which T ſpeak of, not 
1! || that 1 ſhould think it to be an 
* 5 | inconveniency attending Mcnar- 
22 | chies, ſo far from it, that 11ook 
be | #por 


= 


To the Reader. 
#pon it «s one of the greateſt ad- 


vantages oj this Covernment over ' 


Re; uvlicks; for aliberty is allowed 
to find remedies fit and proper 
for new diſtempers felt or feared, 
when others are doting upon the 


idol of their old wayes , there | 
wauting in Republicks a perſon by © 
whoſe Authority all the reſt may | 
be over-ſwazed, and be brought | 
to that which the preſent reaſon 
of State, diſjering from the for- | 


mer, doth require. 


The preſent Wars of Candia, ' 


(which is the chief, and one place 


beſides excepted, the only ſtage of r 


attion in theſe parts of the world) 
and ſome kind of ſuperficial know- 
ledge I have of the Affairs of Italy, 


made me chuſe the State of Ve- | 
nice, 4s the mot important that | 


could be ſpoken of in the preſent |; 


Con- 


: 
, 


F? x 


To the Reader. 


Conjuntinres the more, becanſe I 


| thonght men would have the cu- 


riofity to know the condition of 
that Common-Wealth 5 whi:h at 
preſent makes ſo mach noiſe inthe 
World, by reaſon of her ſtout and 
wigorows oppoſition to ſo dreadful 
lan Enemy 4s the Turk 5. And 
lalſs I am obliged to anſwer a Chal- 
{lenge Ireceived from ſome perſons 
of Note, to perform 4 conditional 
: hind of pre miſe I made in my book 
of The preſent Srate of Ttaly, iz: 
[the place where 1 treat of this Re- 
I publick, to give a Relation of it : 
Beſides that, the ſnbje@ is ſo wor- 
thy in it ſelf, that I could not 
|treat of any ontlanidiſh State bet- 
| fer regulated then this is, though 
1 of late, throu2h the private ends 
I of particular men, ſome corrupt#- 
(ons are crept mnto it , as at one 
time or oiter it hath ever fallen 
out 
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To the Reader. 
out with the beſt Common-Wealths 


_ 
'd 
Ws -4 


in the World : wherefore in this y.ti 


caſe I ſpeak the good and the bad, 
I neither flatter nor ſlander, but 


IT commend and condemn, as 1 ſee | 
occaſuon for it, though IT do not | 


undcrtake to paſs any judgement 


upon things, only I lay them down | 


in their own matiiral colours. 


In purſuance of my Deſign, 1; 
could not omit ſome things ſpoken « 
by others, becauſe they are obvious >! 
and neceſſary, which is unavoid- |: 
able is things that have the na- © 
ture of a Common-Place ; But 1 
deſire ihe Reader would take the | 
pains to compare, then he will ea- | 
ſly 6bjerve the difference of me- | 


thod:s, and how much I endeavour we 


nN 
wb 


to uſe a clear and a ſubſtantial th 


Diſcourſe. And becauſe I know 


that now men care not for long and 


dear 


4 


To the Reader. 


's Lear Books, ſome having not much 
is p,time, and others no money to ſpare 
/, that way; therefore I have ſtudied 
4 Urevity, for fear of being tedious, 
land have compiled a Book ( if 1 


e 

t Baray ſo name theſe few leaves) 
t Ewhich ſhall be cheap, and little en- 
n Rough to be eaſily carried in a mans 


pocket 3 andit will be a great ſa- 
"tis faGion to me if ever I do any 
"thing which may prove acceptable 
and uſeful to the Nation, And as 
6 rooks as well as Cloathes muſt be 
\modiſh and faſhionable, as now in 
'» France thezr Memoires, and in 
I England Relations 5 and becauſe 
xz 14 Luſtre is to be given to things, 
= Jand { to pleaſe Book: ſetlers) 4a 
' \con ederable name to Relations , 
r In this I have conformed myſelf to 
l that method. 
8. 
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ward paſſions, and of nigh and remote 
. I1nterelts, ad who being taught by age, 
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Fez O write well of ſo worthy a 
X b& oubjct, would require the 
Ps 16! pen of a publick Minifter,en- 

=== duced with a tranſcendent ca- 
pacity, who for many years had rc{:- 
ded on the place, and managed ma- 
ny publick important affairs, and .in 
a Conjuntare which had produced 
many Changes and Revolutions, awd 
ſeveral events increaſed and multiply- 
cd by reaſon of the violence of the 
minds of men of javeterate enmity, in- 


ani 


times and experience , which axe the 
right g@ides, the ſafe and faithful com- 
B P411101 $ 


—— 


2 The preſent ftate | 


Panions of the actions of men , had 
thereby had fair occalions of framing a 
perte& and true Relation of the State 
of this Republick. But this being not 
the uſual praGtiſe of publick perſons, 15 
more to be wiſhed then hoped for ; and 
therefore liberty tor that,is left to par- 
ticular perſons , who being not taken 
up with publick affairs,may ſpare ſome 
of their time about it. Out ot the con- 
{ideration of this, I am now delirous to 
vive 'the Publick this token of my zeal 
and aftetion, whercin I walk upon 
gooud, real and ſure grounds : But be- 
cauſe I intend to avoid ſpeaking of ſu- 
perfluous and unneceſſary things, I will 
mention thoſe only which may be be- 
neficial and neceſſary to be known, 
which I reduce to fix heads. The firſt 
will be about the whole State of which 
that Republick is at preſent poſleſſed 
either by Land or by Sea, and with- 
all ſomething ſhall be ſaid of the. qua- 
lity of their more conſiderable in-Land 
Citics,their Riches, Cuſtomes,and Car- 
riage of their Subj<ARs. In the Second, 


I will tteat of their yearly incomes and* 


expetites. In the Third, Of their _ 
an 
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the ever enjoyed 


of Venice. 3 


and Sca Forces, whether they be ordi- 
nary or extraordinary , and wherein 
they conſiſt, The Fozrth, ſhall becon- 
cerning their manner of Government, 
and the adminiſtration of theix Lawes 
and Juſtice. In the Fifth, I intend to 
ſpeak of the nature and manners of the 
Venetians, And Laſtly, T will ſhew 
how they fiand affected to their 
Neighbþougs and other Princes-of Ez 
rope. 
To gin with the firſt, T'le ſay, that 
this Republick is, by common-conlent 
of all men, cſteemed'to be the firſt and 
the greatcſt in Power and Authority 
of all other States 1 Italy ; becauſe ſhe 


-owes to none but to her 41th the 


ground and beginning of her dignity 
= liberty, and never 

depended on, -nor ever owned any 
Prince as Superiour-; beſides that, it is 
the moſi ancient of any State in Italy ; 
tor ſhe had her birth in the Year 421, 
the 25. of March about noon, above 
1246 years ago and all this while 
ſhe made the Lawes whereby ſhe, Go» 
verncd her ſelf. 'Tis true, ſhe had, but 
a wcak, and inconſiderable beginning 
B 2 out 
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4. The prefent ſtate 


out of the ruines of ſome Citics of ITta- 
fy, but in ſucceſſion of time, and with 
a continual concourſe of people which 
reſorted to it out of all places round 
about, ſhe is not only grown very rich, 
but hath alſo gotten a valt and a Po- 
tent Dominion 3 whence it may well 
be called 2 great and a mighty Repub- 
Tick, fill ot Men, Armes and Riches, 
more then any other State in Italy. 
which upon the continent, or as they 
call it, Terra Firma, hath three whole 
Provinces, namely, Itria, Friul:, with 
the Marca Trevigiana, beſides that 
which ſhe enjoyes in Lombardy, either 
towards the Dukedome of Milan, or 
that of Ferrara 3 which Lands joyn- 
ing one with another, may alſo upon 
occaſion ſupply and affift each other. 
But upon the Sea, the Dominion of the 


- Venetians goes very far, from Venice 


it {elf as far as Candia, which Iſland 
alone, it ſhe were in the power of an 
aQive Prince, could without queſtion 
much oppoſe the ambition and pride of 
the Common Enemy 3 tor this King 


- dome ſetting forth a conſiderable num- 


ber of good Gallies well mann'd, and 
pro- 
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#F provided, they could with their con- 


ſtant cruling of the Archipelago make 
prizes of, and diſturb the Ships which 
daily paſs from Morea to Conſtanti- 
nople, whence that City is ſupplyed 
with an extraordinary quantity of 
Corn, Oates, and other Proviſions nc- 
ccilary for that- populous place 3- of 
which bcing deprived, the pcople in't 
might ſoon be brought to wants and: 
ſtraits , which might cauſe in it dif- 
contents, tumults, riſfings and other: 
extremities which deſpair drives men, 
to'; And the:truth x this hath real» 
ly . been ſcen within theſe few years, 
when the 'YVenetians had ſtopt the 
mouth of the Dardaxels, oe 
diſcovered .to us, "that as the ſirengt 

of the Ottoman Empire: lies towards 
Hungary, {0 towards the Sea 'tis .yerF 
weak, and lies much open to the a t= 
tempts of an invading Enemy 3 And 
this I Gay-to ſhew how- much it, gon= 
cerns Chriſtians, not only to defen& 
Candia, which is the only City ofthe 
Iſland Ictt to the Vexetians, but alſo ta 


F endeavour to drive the Turk out of thb. 
whole Iſland, ES 


B 3 | Be» 
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6 The preſent ſtate | 
| Beyond Cantia the Republick hath 


three petty Iſlands conſiderable, not | 
for any benefit drawn out of them, but 


only for their ſtrength and further ſe- 
curity, being as it were the out-works 
of Candis: And if the Venetians could 
drive the Turk out of this Kingdome, 
as it i5 not impoſſible, with a conlider- 
able ftrength , they being ſil] che Ma- 
tiers of the Sea, and in poſkflion of the 


Chief City, it would clearly appear to | 


tie world how convenient this is to 
carb the Turks power that way. But 
beſides this, the Venetians have the 
Iſlands Corfs, Cefalenia, and Zante, 
with ome others diſperſed up and 
down the Gnlf nigh to the Continent, 
and. are members of Dalmatia, Al- 
banis' and Sclavouia: though to ſpeak 
the truth, they are places for the moſt 
part barren, void of inhabitants, and a 
neſt- of Rogues, and. wild Beaſts, and 
conſequently of no great concernment: 
So that (ctting aſide the Iſlands I have 
named, and few others,the reſt arc ofno 


benefit,and have more of a ſhew then of _ 
" any real advantage in a word, they 


are more chargeable then beneficial, 
| for 


for in themſelves they produce 


of Venice. 7 | 
not all » 


things neceſſary for their ſubſiſtarice, 


$ but are forced to fetch them from. 


other places, - eſpecially their pro- 
viſions of mouth, wherefore they. 
are inhabited by Seamen, Fiſhermen., 
Thieves and Pyrates, who after thcy 
have committed many violenees; mur- 
thers, fcllonies, and the like, fly into - 
the States of thcTxrk's,or of the Arch- 
Dake's, thiir Neighbours. But I infilt. 
no longer upon thisDiſcourſe, but come 
to the borders and lituation of other 
Dominions of the Republick in Ttaly.' 
Ezftward it borders with the Arche 
Dukes of Auſtria and Inſpruck,, and: 
the Adriatick Seca, now called the Gulf 
of Venice.. Weſtward, with the Dake= 
dame of Milan. Southward, with t 
Dukedome of Ferrars, part of the States: 
Milan and of Mantoa. And towards the 
North, it hath the Biſhoprick of Trent, 
and a part of the Griſons by the means: 
of the Valtoline, whick is a paige 
of very great' concernment to the Fe- 
netians, through the which rhey can 
bring to their aſſiſtance men out of 
France, Germany and Switzerland : 
B 4 With- 


ou” 
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Within the whole State of the Repub- 


ftles, and fortifhed places : But Þ in- 
tend to ſpeak only of thoſe which are 
the moſt conſiderable , eſpecially by 
Land. The Chief of theſe are within 
the Dominions they have in Lombaray, 
winch are inferiour to no other State 
ut [taly, in the greatneſs of the Cities, 
te number of people, the fruitfulneſs 
of the: ſoyl, and plenty of all things 
neceſlary,to the life of man. 
-- But farſt of all, I muſt begin with 
Venice, the Head, and according to the 
way of Republicks the belt, the richeſt, 
and the 'molt populous -ot the State : 
On every accouut 'tis a ſingular place, 
and. (eſpecially by reaſon of her Site) 
may: be called a wonder of Art and 
Nature; for I am (ure all Exrope, and 
L believe the whole known world doth 
not afford the like : Amſterdam comes 
the nigheſt-to_ it, but with a vaſt dit- 
| ference, which nature, and a great di- 
ftance of time, have put between thoſe 
two places. Fir(t of all, Venice was 
built 


lick by Land and by Sca, are reckoncd | 
30 Citics, , whereof every one is a Bi- | 
ſhoprick, and between 70 and 80 Ca- 
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built by a meer hazzard and neceſlity, 
but afterwards the advantage of her 
Situation being; known, many rcforted 
thither willingly upon. grounds and 
dcliberation : ''Tis ficed upon aboye 
70 little Iſlands, ſeparated one 'from 
another by ſevcral Channels : the next 
place to it from the Continent, is at lealt 
hve miles diſtant , and between twa 
or three from a neck of land called Litoz 
So that being compaſſed about with 
the Sca, ſhe {eems to riſe out of it, ra» 
ther then to be built upon it : Out of 
{ix places chicfly, as out. of {o many, 


{ Ports or Harbours, Namely., Tres 


ports, i lido Maggiore, di $. Eraſmo, 
delle Caſtella, d+ Malamocco, and di Chi«- 
ogia, people come to't. Amongſt the. 
many Channels which divide the City, 
there is one called Canal grande, which. 
ſcpaxates the City into two parts, one: 
looks to the Soxth-weſt, and the other 
faces the North-eaſt, and both theſe 
parts of. $. Marco and Rialto are joyn- 
cd by a marvellous bridge , called Dz. 
Rialto upon the ſame Channel. Now 
theſe Channels, upon the . which arc 
thought to be 15009, Gondolaes ,, or. 
'R:--* Boates, 
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$oates, whereby abundance of poor 


people get a livelihood , arc of great 
convenicncy, not only by reaſon of the 


narzowneſs of the ſtreets , which are * 


fo far from being able to receive 
Coaches ( of which there. axe none in 
Venice, nor indeed is there any uſe 
* for't, nor Sedans, which in thoſe parts 
of Ttaly are uſed by none but Prin- 
ces') that two men in front fill the 
whole ſtreet in ſome places 3 they are 
alſo convenient for the carrying of 
things from one place to another,which 
every moment is neceflary to be done 
by reaſon of the great Trade, and (- 
vcral ManufaQtures ſetled in or about 
the City ; of which their glals-houſes 
at Murano, an Ifland not far diſtant 
from the City,are the moſtFamous;this 
.admirable ſecret they have been ſo wil- 
ling to keep to theinſelves, that under 
pain of death/every workman js for- 
bidden to go out of -the State's but 
what will not men dare out off hopes 
of gain and profit > Therefore not 


long fincc the French found out'a way 


to perſwade ſeveral off them to the- 


number of Y'or 10 to go into France, 
where 
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where they are (ctled,and ſucceed; well 
S by the encouragement they receive 


from that King. But-as this people 
were married, they had not been long. 
away from their Waves, when they ex+ 
preſſed they would have them or elſe 
not ſtay 3 and ſuch an effectual courſe 
was taken to (atisfie them in't,thatone 
undertook to carry Letters to their 
Wives, and to bring them into France, 
web he cffced, though they narrowly: 
clſcaped thoſe who purſued them. 

Now Venice js 7 miles in circuit, 
within which compalsare agreat num- 
ber of ſtately Palaces, built' after the 
Gothick way, beſides 6 Scnole grandi a« 
dorned,efpeciallythat of S.Receo,with 
a number of extraordinary pictures, as 
are great many of their fine Churches'; 
Within it are accounted'to be above 
300000 ſouls : and as itis a delicious 
place, ſpecially for ſenſual pleaſures , 
{o'tis an invitation to many ſtrangers. 
to come to it, who are thought to be, 
comparing one day with another, no 
leſs then 30000, and hereby one muſt. 
conceive the excellent good order fet- 
led to bring all manner of necefſiries 
7 1**0 
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into.a place where nothing grows, and 
where if they will have ſo much as 

ood freſh water, except they have it 
Gor the rain, they mult bring it from 


ſhore,eſpecially froqgy the River Brente. 


One would think that a place ſeated 
in the midſt of, and compaſſed about 


with waters, ſhould be very unhcalth- - 


fall, and have an unwholcſome air, 
there being much filth and corruption 
caſt into the Channels, ſome of which 
ſtink very much, ſpecially in ſummer :. 
yet for all this, theair is very good, by 
rcalon of certain- winds which uſually 


blow gently there, and ſo do purificit, 


diſſipating; the bad vapours. Alſo the 
Tide which comes in.conſtantly, car- 
ries away the excrements of. the City, 
{alt water being no friend to corrupti- 
on 3; belides the care which: js taken 
12W &-then to cleanſe theſe Channels. 

But; a City litcd as this is, muſt be 
very ſtrong z indeed this ſituation is (@ 
advantagious, that ſhe may. diſturb 0+ 
tchers, and.not be diſturbed, - but with 
« xtraordinary; and atmoſi _unconquer= 
ple difficulties, for great ſhips cannot 
come nigh. to it, the, water not being 


"= «ep enough ito r-ccive them, eſpecial> 


ly. 
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ly when the Tide is gone 3 and yet itis 
too deep for any Land Forces, either 


[Horſe or Foot, to. come nigh to it : 


Theſe waters do alſo much contriþute 
to her ſafety within for certainly *tis 
very advantagious to the peace and 
quietneſs of a State, when, Subjects. 
are ſo-diſtant in places, as not to haye 
an caſic communication one with ano». 
ther ; Now by the means of the Chan-: 


J ncls in Venice, people cannot without 


a long, time and great difhcultics (be- 
lides the danger of being diſcovered) 
mcet to plot, and eſpecially to.execute 
any Debign againſi the State 3 for the, 
Channels-arc ſo narrow, their Trag- 
hertz, Ctaires, or landing places, on both 
ſides of the Channels ſo tew, and their 
bridges ſo ftrait, as are their ſtreets, 
that there-35 no coming to a Body. Fur- 
thermore, the people having reaſon, 
to.be content in many things, could 
hardly be brought to entertain any 


& ſuch thoughts for the State hath 
# wiſely. conlidered how neceſlary it is 


for Rulers to gratific people in flight 
things; and. of no moment , r19ugh 
they. malt oppoſe; them in thoſe of z, 
| q great: 
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preat and weighty concernment ; for þ 
he who is ſevere and rigid in every 
thing, who never yields nor diſſembles, 
but ſhews himſelf wilfull, moroſs and 7! 
unplacable, doth nothing clſc but dif 


poſe, provoke, and uſe people to de- 
bates and quarrels. 
I muſt come to Padoa, a very Noble 


and ancient City, greater then any of | 
the reſt under that Republick : for the Þ 
1s above ſeven miles about, very ſtrong, # 


with Bulworks, and a very deep and 
broad ditch, counterſcarp, and other 


neceſſary fortifications for the defence | 


of a place of ſuch an importance:[ecing 


the poſſeſſion of this, was the founda- | 
tion and the ground of the Vexetians | 
inlarging their Dominton towards | 


Lombardy, by which means afterwards 
by degrees, and under ſeveral preten- 


ces they got further and further. In 2 


this City is the moſt Famous Univer- 
lity of all Ttaly, by reaſon of the emi- 
nent" learning of its Doors, in all 


Profeſſions, and of the great number of | 
Schollars : The Country about it doth | 


abound in all manner of Pulſe, Oates, 


Gattel , Woo), Linnea Gloath, and 


Fiſh 


| 
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Fiſh 3 but two things cauſe a great pre- 
| judice toitz The firſtis, That ſhe is too 
7 nigh Venice: which with the conveni- 
4 ency of a Navigable River, conveys 
2 from thence in vaſte quantities the 
& things I cxpreſfſed :- inſfomutTh , that 
ſometimes it hath been neceflary to 


| oct back from Venice, things neceſſary 


; tor the ſubſiRance of that City. A Se- 
Z cond thing which prejudices that 
place, 1s, becauſe many years ago, par- 
ticular men in Venice having negleqed 
their Sea affairs, have given themſelves 
! to purchaſe in the Padovano, Treviſaxo, 
and Poleſene, Territoriesin fuch aquan- 
tity, that at preſent the Nobles of Ve- 
ice have three parts of four in that of 
Padova, to the great unpoveriſhment 
of the inhabitants, who formerly had 
competent means to live well' upon, 
but are now poor : there being not a- 
bove five or fix families worth above 
2000 Crowns a year, and none of the 
reſt hath 1000 : And were it not fer 
the great concourſe of Schollers, eſpe» 
cially out-landiſh, they would be in a 
worſt condition. On the. other fide, 
ſome of the Venetian Nobility make 


uſe 


PA 
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uſe of their prerogative with ſo much 
liberty and authority, that the Pads- - 
aus look upon themſclves to be in a 
miſerable condition, as indecd this 
City is the hardeſt dealt withall of all 
others wllthin that State of the Repub- 
lick 3 the reaſon is, that thoſe of P2- 
doa being of a proud and revengctull 
nature, upon the leaſt occation they fall 
out, commit extravigancics, and kill 
one another, after which immediately 
their goods are confiſcated, and pre- 
{ently bought by ſame Venetian, Furs 
thermore, this people is ſo given to do 
miſchict, that they are almoſt undone 
before they can come off the troubles 
they brought thereby upon. them- 
ſelyes. 

After Padoa comes Vicenza, which 
though ſhe be no great City, is atleaſt 
as well pcopled as. the former, there 
being in 1t above 30000 perſons 3 'tis 
afair City, pleaſant, plentiful, and ves 
ry rich, but the pcoplc arc dangerous, 
offenſive. and cruel. In all the State of 
Vepjce, there are no Subjeds fo bloody, 
and revengeful as the Vicextines axe ac- 
counted to be i whom tis no prudence 

£0 
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7 to truſt; The reaſon of it is, becauſe 


7 their faults and wickedneſſes are but 


lightly puniſhed, except it be in very 
* horrid crimes, wherof the cauſe 15, That 
: 1n point of criminal juſtice, the Vene- 
; tian Magiſtrates in Vicenza may give 
# no ſentence without the advice of ſome 
of the Chict Citizens who are appoint- 
cd for that purpoſe, by vertue of an 
ancient priviledge of the City,of whom 
one halt are Gown-men, and the other 
halt are Tradeſ-men , and they ever 
have a ſhare in matters of juſtice with 
the Rettore and his Court 3. and this 
juriſdiction is called the Conſolaria 3 
whence it is that conſtantly they over- 
vote the Poteſta (this is the name of 
the Chict Mygiltrate w1_every City) 
and his Court : This is their way of 
abſolving or chaſtizing the guilty for 
the faults which daily are committed 
amongſt them 3 but becauſe the Re» 
publick took notice, that in crimes of 
a higher nature, juſtice was notaduly 
adminittred, after a debate upon the 
mattcr it was reſolved to cle an ex- 
traordinary Magiſtrate, called Avoga- 
ore, who ypon occalion of hainous 
faults 
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faults ſhould gointo the City to get ſe-? A 
cret informations of the whole buſi-vh 
nels, which being done, he brings it7,n0 


»* 


to Venice, where ſentence is pronoun» *,n 
ced. Thus great miſchicts are reſtrain- 
ed, and juſtice is duly executed : but 
this manner of proceeding diſpleaſes 
very much, and cauſes great alterati- | 
ons in the minds of thoie high ſpirits, ! 
who ſee their priviledges are thereby ' 
weakned and derogated from ; how- | 
ever, the Vicentines ſeeing they have in 
their hands no ſtxong holds, nor none '? 
that can be made ſuch , think it fit to |} 
yield obedience in a thing which is juſt « i 
in it (lf. T 
Now follows the City of Verona, 
which hath fix miles in circuit 3 ſhe is | 
one of the faireſt within the Venetian |; 
Dominions, with a very large Ditch, |} 
Counterlſcarps, and good Bulwarks; in 
the midſt of it is theCaftle,very ſtrong, 
ſtored with all manner of proviſion 
and emmunition 3 the City is ftrongly 
{cated in the midſt of a great , open, 
and champion Country, 'and in a place 
{omewhat high, 'tis backt with ſome 
little hills, upon the which is another 
Caſtle, 
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: 4 aſtle,with other ſtrong fortifications, 
, which command the Countrey about : 
9 and through the middle of the City 
_ Fruns the River Agide, very great and 
* navigable, which falling into the Gulf 


we Zof Venice, the City may cafily receive 
© Zthence ſupplies of men and proviſion. 
> F She is one of the Chief Keyes of Italy, 
'S, Z towards Germany, as it appeared clear. 
T ij ly in the wars of Maximilian, and 


'* @ Charles the fifth, Emperours againft 


1 7 theRepublick, That it hath been a 
@ 72 conſiderable City che Amphitheatre 
D |} there, which is the leaſt defaced of any 
t 4 in 7taly,doth teftite ; and Hiſtories tell 

| us, that when ſome of the Family See 
' þ lawere Lordsof it, ſhe was the head of 

| apotent State, of which Padoa, Vicex- 
{ 2a, Treviſo, © Ceneda, Belluno, Felpre, 
| Breſcia, Parma, and Luca, were mem» 
bers. 

Part of its Territory is barren , of 
ſixty miles in length 3 but for the un» 
fraitfulneſs, there is never great plenty 
in the City, which as well as Vicenzs 
hath the Conſolaria ; and though thoſe 
of Verona be not fo bad as the Vicen-« 
tixi, nor do not fo many miſchicts, yet 


upon 
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faults ſhould gointo the City to get ſe- 1 
cret informations of the whole buſi-} 


cd, and juſtice is duly executed : but ! 
this manner of proceeding diſpleaſes | 


very much, and cauſes great alterati- 


ons in the minds of thoie high ſpirits, | 
who ſee their priviledges are thereby * 
weakned and derogated from ; how- | 


ever, the Vicentines ſceing they have in 
thcir hands no ſtrong holds, nor none 
that can be made ſuch , think it fit to 
yield obedicnce in a thing which is juſt 
in it (elf. 

Now follows the City of Verona, 
which hath fix miles in circuit 3 ſhe is 
one of the faireſt within the Venetian 
Dominions, with a very large Ditch, 
Counterſcarps, and good Bulwarks; in 
the midſt of it is theCaftle,very ſtrong, 
ſtored with all manner of proviſion 
and emmunition 3 the City is ſtrongly 
ſcatcd in the midſt of a great , open, 
and champion Country, 'and in a place 


ſomewhat high, 'tis backt with ſome - 


little hills, upon the which is another 
Caſtle, 
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C ſe- aſtle, with other ſtrong fortifications, 
alt- wwhich command the Countrey about : 
> 12nd through the middle of the City 
Ns runs the River Agide, very great and 


_ Znavigable, which falling into the Gulf 


"= zof Venice, the City may cafily receive 
© Fthence ſupplies of men and proviſion. 
” She is one of the Chief Keyes of Italy, 
> #7 towards Germany, as it appeared clear. 
T i ly in the wars of Maximilian, and 


| Charles the hfth, Emperours againſt 
! the Republick, That it hath been a 
g conſiderable City che Amphitheatre 
; there, which is the leaſt defaced of any 
& in Traly,doth teftifte ; and Hiſtories tell 
| us, that when ſome of the Family Seas 
\ lawere Lords of it, ſhe was the head of 
| apotent State, of which Padoa, Vicex- 
{ 2a, Treviſo, © Ceneda, Belluno, Feltre, 
| Breſcia, Parma, and Luca, were mem» 
bers. 

Part of its Territory is barren , of 
ſixty miles in length 3 but for the un» 
fraitfulneſs, there is never great plenty 
in the City, which as well as Vicenzs 
hath the Conſolaris 3 and though thoſe 
of Verona be not fo bad as the Vicen- 
tixi, nor do not ſo many miſchicts, yet 


upon 
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upon extraordinary cafes the Avoga-,f 
dore is ſent to them which the more it Hy 
appears unjuſt , the more 'tis unſuffer-Z;yit 
able for them to ſee this breach made* 
to their priviledges, and they. are the 3; 
more cxaſperated when they ſee that ' 
Governours a& ſometimes contrary to 
their Laws and Cuſttomes. Within the 
Jurifdiction of this City are two indit- * 
terent good ſtrong holds 3 one 1s Leg- * 
#ago towards the Mantoan, which allo \} th 
doth defend that part of the Padoar | ſu 
the other ic Peſchiera, of a far greater 
concernment then the former, tor 'tis * 
accounted to be the Key of all other 4 
places beyond the River Mincio ; ©” 
whence 'tis cafic to make incurſions |! 
upon all other places thereabouts; if p | 
once this were loſt, all the reſt would be 
in a great danger : Thoſe of V erona | 
are accounted to be of a proud nature, 
& of a fantaſtical humour. To this pur- 
poſe, I think it not amiſs to mention 
a Proverb uſual in thoſe parts, when 
{ome great miſchict hath been commit- 
ted there ( which happens very often) 
they ule to ſay, Such a miſchief hath 
been committed according to the cuſteme 
of 
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'82-pf Padoa, Vicenza and Verona : where- 
Dy is meant the number of murthers 
cr-$without grounds, which is according 


x 


We o the temper of the people : The truth 
Jis, a great number of murthers and of 
like miſchiefs 1s daily committed in 
* thoſe Countries, and in the reſt of the 
Republick, and as far as I could ob- 
2 ſerve, this is chiefly cauſed by the ex- 
* ample of ſome of the Nobles, and by 
0 \} the favour they ſhew to.delinquents in 
5 3 ſuch caſes. 'Tis very firange, that up- 
2 I on a Tryal for a mans Eftate, no body 
S 7 will ſpeaka word for him ; for in this 
C x matter they arc juſt enough 3 but upon 
* © life and death, for murther, or any 0- 
S \> ther wicked a&, provided it be not a- 
* gainſt the State, there will be friends 
' * enough to ſperxk on ones behalf; So 
_ © rhatin this, juſtice often is corrupted 
& by favour. Thoſe of Veroxa are further 
© of 2 High and Lordly carriage, becauſe 
they are very rich, but ſpend it very 
* proftuſely,and'often they run very deep 
” into debts. FY 
k , iThenis Breſciq, a very Noble City, 


' hted- jn.g leyelled ground, yet at the 
S.'2 foot 
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foot of ſome hills ; it hath four miles, 
and two hundred paccs in circuit, Up- |} 


on the hill is a Caſfile of very great F 
ſtrength, with Ravelins, Bullwarks, Þ 
and ſure places for fuccours infalli- ! 


bly to come in, with ſuch ſtore of 
proviſion and ammunition, that ac- 
cording to probability they may hold * 
out for ſeveral years in their own de- | 
fence, There are alſo ſprings of very | 
good watcr 3 with a matter ot tix {core 
pieces of Ordinance. Between the 
City and the Caſtle are places under- 


ground, and Vaults very deep, through # 
the which can come to them all man- *' 


ner of relief. Above the City is a ditch 
of thirtcen paces broad , with Bull- 
warks, and the Walls have good Ram- 
parts; in it are above 62000 Inha- 
bitants, who are ſo throng'd by reaſon 
of the great quantity of Wares, eſpe- 
cially of all manner of Armes, that ia 
it there is no place empty 3 and as Ye- 
roxa is the faireſt, this 15 the richeſt, 
and the moſt Merchant of all others : 
There are not many fine houſes, for 
thoſe of Breſc:za do not much care for 
the Magnificence of Palaces. The Ter- 
ritory 
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* ritory is 100 Miles in length, and 50 
; in breadth, and about 3oo in com- 
{ paſs, and is full of all things. This 
' City hath within her Juriſdiction , 
above 240 Towns, wherein arc ac- 
| counted to be 250000 Souls ; More- 
| over the City enjoys a very noble pri- 
4 viledge, (viz. That no man, of what 
o Nation foever he be, though he were 
k a Venetian, may purchaſe any Lands 


Mt 


within her Territory, exccpt he be a 
* Breſcian; and herem doth confift the 
fatcty and the greatneſs of that pco- 
ple, all the States thereabouts remain» 
ing incorporated to the - Citizens. S0 
that for this, as other Conceſhons 
which the Republick hath granted 
themz Namely, That the Citizens are 
choſen to be Redors Poteſta, or Magi- 
{irate of all Towns and Caltles within 
their Juriſdiion : Breſcia is the hap- 
piclt of all other Citics within the State 
of the Republick. They have further 
in their hands two Fortrefles of con- 
cernment, (viz.) Aſol2 and Orcinvont, 
' which laſt hath been of late repaired, 
Y* and reduced to a perfe& and Royal 
# Fortihcation 3 'tis of the bigneſs a” a 
mile 
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mile and a halt, ſeated in a Champion 


ven. Bullwarks, with a large and a 


deep ditch; in a word, 'tis fate c-. 


nough upon all occaſions. Thoſe of 


Breſcia are very rich, and conſequents- | 


ly proud 3 their Pomp and Ambition 


is to keep a great Attendance, and to * 


{et forth themſelves and their Women 
in Cloaths, Coaches, Liveries, and finc 
Hozſcs, but above all, they delight in 
great, delicious, and coltly banguets 3 
yet they take great pleaſure to ſtand 
upon thcir Armes, as much as in any 


| C 
Countrey, and flank'd or fided by ſe-g 4d 


e 
h 


thing clſe; and ſo they may well do. ?! | 


more then any other place ſubje& to 


L 


the Venetians: tor the Republick is but | 


flow, and very circumſpec, as in Ru- 
ling , (o in puniſhing them, becaule 


'tis a fronticr place towards the Mzlane's | 


and the Breſcians arc very ſenfjble of 
wrongs 3 behdes that, being fo remote, 
the YVenetzans are not ſo well acquaint- 
ed with them, and cannot reach them 
fo well as they do other nearer Citics. 


Nevertheleſs they ate not free from * 


burthens, for as it is the beſt of their 
Cities,ſo thcy lay upon it great Taxes, 
Con- 
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on } Contributions and quartcring of Soul- 
le-g diers, for the Republick is in a perpe- 


4 


x 


\ 


tual jealouſic of that place, cauſed by 
her Nceighbour-hood with Milan, 


' whence ſoinc attempts could be made 


upon it, aud ſome ſuccours called in, 


\ in caſe of a defection 3 and ſhould the 


7enetian loſe it, they would thereby 
be deprived of one of the Chick mem- 
bers of their Republick. 

Bergamo is a plealant City, which 
many years ago was much tortihed , 
it being alſo upon the tronticrs of the 
Dukedome of Milan ; She 15 3 miles a+ 


, ? bout, ſtrengthned with 9 Buliwarks, 


and tome Countcrtorts raiſed upon a 
hill of a conhiderable height, which ar. 
as a plattorm to the City, which 1s 
well Rored with all neceſſarics, for pro- 
viſion and ammunition : There arc a- 
bove 26000 Souls in it, and not many 
more within th: Territory, whicit 1s 
poor and barrcn, pro.lucinz; Corn to 
lerve only 6 moneths in the year ; thi: 
15 the xeafon wherctore this people bs 
ing not very well to live at home, dy 


& . ' l " 
s diſperlc themſclves through the world 


more then any of the Nozhbours : 
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They are fo ful] of wit, though other- 
wile of a booriſh converſation, that 
where they go, they Trade lo as to 
grow Very rich tor the molt part; and 
in Venice particularly, there are thoſe 
of Bergamo, whoſe Fathers and Rela- 
tions have bcen Porters, and ſuch in- 
tcriour fort of people, who at preſent 


have Lands, Palaces, and other great | 


Riches. In Bergamo they live very con- 
tentedly, becauſe by reaſon of their 
poverty, and the barrenneſs of their 
Countrey, they are the leſs burthened: 
and being ſo remote they ſuffer not 
the injuries Which others undergo. 
They trade in Wools, wherewith they 
make broad cloaths, which in houſes 
are uſed inſtead of hangings; they have 
alſo ſome Iron mines it borders with 
the YValteline on the North, with Mila 
on the Welt, wich the Cremozeſe on 
the South, and wita the Breſcizzz on 
the Eaſt, The whole length is . 50 


milcs, and the breadth 365 it hath 


within her Juriſdiction 236 places, 
the people wherceot minde Wool and 
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The City of Cremz 15 the laſt place 
ts the Republick hath in Lombard): lited 
in a level ground, but built after the 
old Gothick, way, and ot late hath becn 
repaired with all poſhble induſtry ; 

- they have made to it ſome Bulwarks, 
Ramparts, Plattorms,and®Other chargc- 

* able Fortihcations, beſides the enlarge- 
ing of the Ditch. It is two miles a- 
bout in compals, and contains 26000 

» Sonls her Territory 1s ſo narrow, that 
tis not above 25 miles in length, but 
 1tis ſo fruitful, and hath ſuch a plenty 
4 of all things necetlary to lite, that nor 
only it may compare with any, but 
alſo goes beyond the moſi plentitul of 
all Lombardy, ſupplying others which 
want it; 'tis (aid to produce at leaft 
2500co horle loads of all mannet of 
Corn, beſides great quantities of Flax 
and Wines. This City is ſcated in the 
midſt of the Territories of Cremonz 
Lodi, and other places of the Milar's, 
{o that there is but one way to go toit, 
and on all tides it is befet and compat- 


4 fed about (as it were a priſon) with 


ſouldiers, and is kept with an extraor- 
dinary care and watchtulnc(s, 
C 2 AN 
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They are ſoul] of wit, though other- 


grow very rich tor the molt part; and 
in Venice particularly, there are thoſe 
of Bergamo, whole Fathers and Rela- 
tions have been Porters, and ſuch in- 


Riches. In Bergamo they live very con- 
tentedly, becauſe by reaſon of their 


poverty, and the barrenneſs of their 
'Countrey, they are the leſs burthened: 


and being ſo remote they ſuffer not 


the injuries which others undergo. 


They trade in Wools, wherewith they 


make broad cloaths, which in houſes 
are uſed inſtead of hangings; they have 


alſo ſome Iron mines; it borders with 


the Valteline on the North, with Mila 


on the Welt, wich the Cremozeſe on 


the South, and with the Breſciax on | 


the Eaſt, The whole length is 50 
milcs, and the breadth 363 it hath 
within her Jurildiction 236 places, 
the people whercot minde Wool and 
Cattcl, 


wile of a booriſh converſation, that | 
where they go, they Trade fo as to "1 


teriour fort of people, who at preſent : | 
have Lands, Palaces, and other great 7 | 
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- * TheCity of Cremz is the laſt place 
t the Republick hath in Lombardy: lited 
> #2 in a level ground, but built after the 
d 2 old Gothick way, and of late hath becn 
e |} repaired with all poſhible induſtry ; 
- 2X they have made toit ſome Bulwarks, 
Ramparts, Plattorms,and®ther charge- 
able Fortihcations, belides the enlarge- 
* ing of the Ditch. It is two miles a- 
£ bout in compaſs, and contains 26000 
# Souls ; her Territory is ſo narrow, that 
© *tis not above 25, miles in length, but 
* itis ſo fruitful, and hath ſuch a plenty 
of all things neceſſary to life, that nor 
. {3 only it may compare with any, but 
y 2 alſo goes beyond the moſt plentiful of 
$ 4 all Lombardy , {upplying others which 
c 4 want itz 'tis ſaid to produce at leaſt 
1 

4 

1 


4 250000 horle loads of all mannet of 
2 Corn, befides great quantities of Flax 
1 and Wines. This City is ſeated in the 
midſt of the. Territories of Cremonz 
. F- Lodi, and other places of the Milar's, 
: {© chat there is but one way to go toit, 
F and on all-tides it is beſet and compat- 
AX ſed about (as it were a priſon) with 
2 ſouldiers, and is kept with an extraor- 
Z dinary care and watchfulnc(s, 
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All the places which the Venetias 
-have in Lombardy are very confider- 
.able, then which better cannot be 
f:cu nor defired : becauſe thoſe Cities 
.arc reckoned among lt the greatelt in 
1t1ly, and are very populous, rich, full 
ot trade, and which for abundance 
aud plenty of all things may compare 
with any in that Country 3 but thcy 
go bcyond in ſtatclineſs of buildings, 
an the extent .of many great and rich 
Towns and Caſltles,and in cvery thing 
cle that proceeds from mans indultry. 
One only thing there is, whereat the 
pcople are diffatish:d, (to wit) the in- 
dlolency of ſeveral of the No- 
bles: who would every one of them be 
Jookt upon as their Maſter and Supe- 
Tiour, and be reſpected, yea, obcyed 
n things which are neither juſt nor 
honckt; becauſe theſe take upon then- 
{clvcs the command by the connivance 
of other Nobles who will not oppole 
th--m z whence do ariſc {onctimies to 
pcople great dammagcs ruinc and miſe- 
1v :; So much the b<li of things are 
£1bjc& to bz abuſcd. 


But 
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But I will procced and ſay, that 2t: 
& preſcut the Venetians have a State m 
i Terra Firmz, or upon the Continent, 
+ which 15 mxrendecd : above 1000 m Sled: 
2 which they made a lhift to get by thy 
X improvement tacy made of the ocea- 
tions given them by their Leagues and: 
KF Contcderaeics with the Dukes of $ :- 
F voy, the Viſco»ti or Duke of Miley, 
3 with the Flrentizes, Freach and other 
d Nations, tor they were fure to keep: 
V better that which they got nearer at 
hand. Thus, firſt of all, Trevigz fell 
3 iato their hands, then Verons, aftcr= 
| wards Breſczz, and ſo: from hand to: 
#3 hand,all che forenamed places in Lom- 
* bardy, bclides thole of Dalmatiz and 
3 Albamz, formerly Subjects to the 
7 Crown of Hungary : becauſe the Re-- 
publick ever dcclaring her (elf the 
head of the Liberty ot Italy, the got: 
and united to her former State one 
\ þ: thingor other-: 25 in the Wars of Fer- 
| © rara, ſhe had'l! po'eſene di Rovigo, and: 
| Þ foithath becn of the reſt of her State, 
2 cither byLand or by Sea. And to ſpeak 
the truth , the Republick hath laid 
the foundation of her Dominijons jult- 
C 3 as 
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as the Turks, and others have done of 
theirs, that is, by the means of Divi- 


ſions, Differences and Quarrellings be- | 


tween Neighbours : and alſo by reaſon 


of ſo many petty Lords, who falling 7 
our one with another, became mm time © 


an calie prey to the Republick, which 
probably would have attempted and 
effected the ſame over the reli of /taly, 
if they had ſecn grounds and favour- 
able occaſions to do it. 


Beſides the Statc of Lombardy, the 


Republick hath 3 wnolg Provinces, 
namely Ijiriz, Friuiz,and Marca Tre- 
7171auz in the firſt are five, though 
all Cirics, with ſome Caſtles; but 
M-cauſ: their air is very bad, and 
{umewnat intectious, the Countrey is 
not pzopleg, and fo the ground 1s neg- 
lcd and barren ; yet for all this, the 
Republick draws out of it a great pro- 
fi: trom the Salt which is made there 
iu great abundance, bet1des other ne- 
ccflary provilions.as FleſtgFith, Wood, 
Fimber, Fewcl, Oyl, and excellent 
Free-Stone, with other things from 
thence carried to Venice, The Pro- 


_ vince of Frizlz hath three Cities, one 
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2 is Aquilejz,that ancient City, which 
# upon good reaſon may be called, the 
P Mother of enicec, tor. this laſt was 
> pcoplcd in part by the inhabitants ot 
# thc tormer:It15 aPatriarchate of which 
# Cardinal De!phinz is the preſent Patri- 


arch : The Romans built it to ſtop the 
Incurſions into Friuli of the Enemics 
ot the Empire, this,being the paſſage 
through the Czrxichian Alpes, which 
yct could not be fecured by the places 
of Gradiſca and Gorztia ,, for in the 
daycs of Bajazet, the Tarks came that 
way betwcen the two Towns, almoſt 
to the Gates of Trevigiz therefore the 
Venetians have built there Pa/ma : But 
velides Aguilejz, there are two other 
Cities, the one is Vdine, and the other 
Cividal , the firfi is fited in a Cham- 
pion Countrcy, and the laſt betwem 
the Mountains, ſcant of Corn, but 
rich in Cattcl and Wines, as is the 
whole Countrcy, which winesare car- 
ried into ſeveral parts of Ttaly; it hath 
alſo ſome [ron and Steele in Cadore, a 
Fortreſs {irongly fited upon a ll. In 
this Province 15 alſo that extraordina- 
ry fixong place Palma Nwzova, which 
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is a wondcr to bcholders, having been # 
built with all the Arc and Induſtry 
which the ſpirit of men could deviſe, B 
according to the belt rules of Fortifi- 3 


cation. 


De Marca Trevigians hath 3 ſmall F 
Cities, whereof the Chict is [reviſo, Þ 


very [trong by reaſon of the tituation, 


and that it canuot be undermined : 3 


This Country abounds with Corn, 
Fiſh , Wines, all manner of Pulſe; 


Beaſts, Cattcl, and Fruits, but above 3 
all, with Timber for the Arſenal ;, 7 
among(F ſeveral Woods : there being \ 
enc of 15 miles in Icngth. In that % 


Province are alſo very Noble and fair 
Caſtle-Towns, pretty rich, Merchant 
2nd Populous. Laſtly, The Repub- 


lick hath 1! Poleſene di Rovigo, which i 


hke another Pxg/ia doth wonderfully 
abound with all manner of Corn, Cat- 
ic] and Fiſh : But I will not infilt up- 
on this,, nor upon waat they have in 


other places, but come to ſume of their *: 


tirong Holds. 


The Fortihcations and ſfirong Holds ; 


of all the States of Venice,do lye in two 
placcs, namely in Lombardy upon the 
Fron tiers 
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E Frontiers of the Dukedome of M3lan, 
c, M and toward the Sea fide ; the one, be- 
1- 23 cauſe of the Neighbourhvod of the 
# Spaniard, and the other, by reaſon of 

[l IF their bcing expoled to the attempts ut 
0, X the Twrks : To this (ffec all thur 
& places in Lombardy have Garriſons in 

2 them more or le(s. Orcirvovi 15 good 
| to help Crema, Breſcia and Berga z 
# Poxtevico 15 for Breſcia and Bergamo , 
# Legnago for Verona, Viceaza aud 22+ 
2 da, lo is the Fort of Piſchiero thiere 
are alſo Garri{ons in their places alung 
E the Scazin Frizl: is the mott importanc 
' [7 Fortrels Maran, ſeated between 
t | Ponds and Mooriſh grounds, then P./- 
. 3 ma, Monfalcone, with Of:-fo and Cadore 
3 little Holds, and able to receive only a 
{mall Garriſon, but of a very (trong 
Situation, being on the top of Moun- 
tains and Rocks, In Slavonta are Z ez 
{trongly buile,Cataro, of a ſtrong hitua- 
2 tion, and Glift4,a molt important plac- 
7 within thele few years conquered by 
the Republick 3 Trax. alſo. and Sec e- 
x#ico are very good places, and the Can, 
2 Rleot.S. Noclo de Sebenico is very® 
Z tixovg.. I ſhall hardly mcntion the 
C5 Ilands, 
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Iſlands, Corfy, Cefalonia and Zante, 
| which being Out-works againſt the F 
| Turk have been fortihed very muchz 
'] and ſecing the City of Candia hath } 
holden. out ſo long againlt the Turk,1I | 
think I;am diſpenſed to ſpeak of her 
{ixength 3 only T'le add, that in thoſe 
things which concera the Dcfcnce of 
their Statcs, . they have ſparcd neither | 
charges uor pains : and they keep their y 
places- conſtantly. provided with am- 
munition, and neccflary-provitions tor 
many-ycars, whereby they are ſecured 
from all invaſions : cſpecially their Ci- 
ties in Lombardy, which are able not. | 
only to reccive,but alſo todcſtroy, any % 
conftiderable Army.: And let this be 
enough concerning the Land and Sea. þ 
ll States of that. Republick. 
The Revennes and yearly Incomes * 
; are at preſent very great z not ſo much | 
by reaſon ef their Trade by Sea (which } 
18 hxlt the Portugaezes (poiled,when they. | 
found out. a way to bring Spices and - Þ 
; Jewels -from.the Indies, and. now the . | 
| preſent War , with the Terk) as by 
[if And, wherc,as 'tis already laid, they. | 
are in pofichon of tome of the greateſt 2 
Cit.cs - ! 
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J Citics of Italy, with very large and 
! mofi plentitull Territories; ſecing Ber- 


" 7 gamo 1550 miles in length, and of a 


# great breadth 3 that of Breſcia 100, 
Verona 60 : which Dominions arc 
full of Towns, and of vaſte numbers 
of people, which in all, 15 accounted to 
come, to above three millions of Souls, 
all very induſtrious and much gigcn to 
Trade : Where are alſo Biſhupricks, 
Abbies,and Monaltries of all forts, ot - 
the richcit of 1tz/y, and Families illu- 
ltrious tor their Noblenefs of cxtracti- 
on and quality, and very conliderable 
by the greatucſs of their riches: which 
to ſpeak of (eſpecially thoſe of Venice) 
are valtc and excceding great. So we 
might mention thoſe of great Cities, 
chicfly in Lombardy, which upon oc- 
caiion can allift, as they have done it 
ot late years, and relieve the necellicies 
of the Republick in other places z In- 
{omuch that the State yiclds to fio 0- 
ther Countrey for plenty of all things: 
wherein Venice being the Head of all, 
may be accounted a happy City, it 
that may be called a true happineſs 
which depends upon the. will ' of 0+ 
thers 3 
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thers; for Venice wants within her | 
lelf every thing neceſſary to life, þ 


7 
wherewith ſhe is ſupplycd part from # : 
her own States, from the Popes, from i x 

\ 
| 
' 
| 
| 
{ 


the Spaniſh in-Italy, from the Turks, | 
and in ſome things out of England,and 
other places : which ſupplies it the 
| were deprived of, ſhe could {oon tall 
if! into great wants. So it is not to be | 
| wondered at, it that Republick ues | 
all pollible means, and 1s at great 
charges ( and even now with great | 
danger, by reaſon of the preſent War) 
tobe at peace, and hold good corre(- 
pondency wit! the Ortamons : becauſe 
her Iflands, Rivers, and the reſt of her 
States nigh the Sea, arc much expoſed 
to danger and invations from thence, 
, even to their utter ruine and defiru- 
| ion 3 belides, that Ferice, as I have 
ſaid, hath no Territory. ſuſhcient to 
a ſubſitt by, and her Ulands, Rivers and 
Scea-Towns do not produce provitions 
ſufficient for the third part of the years 
ſo that they are continually depending 
tor ſupplies upon other-places, and ng 
| Prince can do it ſo plentifully, with 
ms much caſe, aud 1:(5 charges, then the 
"i Turk, 
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* Turk, who withdrawing theſe ſup- 
 plics, can put them to inconveniencies; 
Z as they find it by experience in the 
7 preſent War, which now doth almot 
2 wholly interrupt the Sea trade, and in 
# part that by Land. And as Venice is 


a Merchant City, thoſe riches which 
are drawn from the Levant, muſt needs 
receive ſome prejudice by it: which be- 


| ing very well known to that Repub- 
# lick, although the War be very hot in 


Candia, atter the death of their late 
Miniſter at that Court, they have ſent 
Molino to ſupply his place z and they 
will ever cmbrace Peace upon any tol- 
lerable conditions. To: this may be 
added the iuſtitution and form of Go» 
veruneut of the Republick, which is 
ayming at peace, having found out by 
her own expericnce, how much ſhe is 


| concerned to prelerve it, 


But to rcturn. again to the preſent 


| Subjcct, I will ſay, that the riches of 
J that State in a peaceable condi» 


tion” and before the late War, 
were raiſed, to above three Millions 
and a halt ofGold by the year, which is 
a very conliderable ſum: lince.,we find, 
that ſeveral years ago, though the Re- 
publick 


The preſent (tate 
publick were in actual poſſcflion of the | 


Kingdome of Cyprus and Candia, and Þ - 
of ſome other places, both by Land and |} , 
c 
| 


by Sea, their yearly Revcnue did not 3 
exceed two Millions and an half. But Z 
the Farmes have been ſo raiſed, Cu- 8 
ſtomes, Taxes, and other burthens, ſo iff , 
increaſed (though to the great preju- i - 
dice of Subjecs ) that it cannot be o- | 
therwiſe. The City of Venice, one year I 
with another, yields above one Million } | 
and an halt of Duckets (picces of gold, 
worth nine ſhillings and {1x-pence of 
Engliſh money ) raiſed upon Wines (for 
evcry Pipe brought in, tiveDuckets are 
paid, and ſo of the Malmiic or Caray 
Wines) Salt, of which there is abun- 
dance, and very dcar, and of all un» # 
ported or exported Commoditics : the | 
Republick turniſhing ſcvcral parts of 
Ttaly and Germany with Drugs, Wax, 
Glaſſes and Cryltals, Sope. Silk, Silver 
| and Gold, Manufactures, Iron- works, 
| and ſeveral other things; they alſo | 
make a great benefit of tith,Fleſh, Oyls, | 
and of the Warc-houſcs which Germa- | 
ny have in the City, of Taxes upon | 
Lands,- Houſes, and other Goods not 
moyeablez 
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; { moveable; © that in the City of Ve- 


ice alone, out of all the forenamed 
things, they raiſe one Million,fix hun- 
dred ninety ſeven- thouſand , (even 
hundred twenty two Duckets. 

From Pagoa, they have one hundred 


; thirty fix thouſand and (eventy eight 


| Duckets, 


From Viceaza, One hundred thirty 
four. thouſand ſeven hundred and 
torty two Duckets. 

From Verona, Two hundred and thir- 
teen thouſand , and cighty four 
Duckets, 

From Breſcia, Three hundred thirty 
ſeven thouſand, fix hundred ninety 
three Duckets. 

From Bergamo, One hundred four 
thouſand, ſeven hundred thirty Duc- 
kets. 

From Crema, Thirty ſeven thouſand 
hve hundred and twenty fix Duc- 
kets, 

From the. whole Poteſene, Forty- 
thouſand ninety ſeven Duckets. 

From the Province called Marce 
Trevigiana, in all, One hundred eighty 
four thouſand four hundred eighty five 
Duckets. . From | 


| 
f Þ 
| | 
= 
| 
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From the Province of Frizl:, Fitty þ 
two thouſand ſeven hundred fixty lix Þ 
Duckets. % 

From Iftria, Six thouſand two hun» 27 
dred thirty four Duckets. I 

From all the States of the Seca, Z 
Eight hundred feven and thirty thou- | 
ſand, nine hundred fixty tx Duc- F 
kets, q 

Which all ſum'd up together, makes ® 
Three Millions , feven hundred, nine Ya 
and fifty thouſand, one hundred twen- BR a 
ty one Duckets. 'E 

Theſe are thcir ordinary Incomes, Mt c 
but upon extraordinary occafions they Wl * 
alfo have ſeveral other waycs of railing Mt 
monies 3 nainely, by railing of Taxes, 1 
or calling twice a year for that which | 
ſhould be paid but once So they do | 
of Farmes and Cuttomes upon import- 
ed or cxported Commoditics : they 
alſo leflen the pay of their - great Ot- 
ficers, and reduce it to halt of what it 
was before 3 and it this be not enough, © 
they admit into the . Order of the No= ©? 
bility, whom they think tit: every one 
paying 100000 Crowns for it, Fur- 
ther, | they {ell ſome places, which at 
other . 
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ther times are freely given, Thus 
ty hey have fo much increaſed the num- 
1X "cr of the Procuratori, Or Prodtors ot 
Ry. Mark, And laſt of all, they borrow 
*Anonies from particulir perſons : and 
1pon urgent neccflity , ſeveral of the 
» ZNobles make fometimes liberal and 
i- Wtrce Contributions : as indeed many 
=> Ewho are mighty rich, are very able to 
23do it. 
Ss F On the other fide, their expences 
e Fare very great and ncceſlary, becaufe. 
2 as I aid before, all their Dominions at 
& Sca and Land, bcing compaſſed about 
or bordered by the Turks Territories, 
and other Princesz the Republick is 
© torced,belides the charges of buildings, 
® repairings, fortifications and ammuni- 
2 tions, to keep in every place good and 
& ſtrong Garrifons both of Horfe and 
= Fout, which are very chargeable 3 the 
number of their ordinary Guards and 
2 Garriſons by Land and by Sea, in time 
} of peace comes to 10000 Foot, and 
3 700 Horſe : but cvery year therc is 0C- 
cation of ſome extraordinary expences 
both at Sea and Land, But how great 


muſt they be now 3 by reaſon of the 
War 


[1 


"TY 


cur 
% 
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War with the Turk,, which hath Iaſt- Fin a 
ed theſe ſeveral years ? But becauſe MF con 
the expences of the Republick, with | 


adinirable ordcr and exact rule, are al- i} by 
ftigned to ſeveral Offices, I think it 'F wh 


will be profitable and neccflary to It ver 
know the particulars of it : as I rc-> W da 
ccived them trom knowing and credi- WW Ac 


ble perſons. 
About the charges and cxpenccs of Wt th 
the Republick, there are ſcveral Ot- Mt fic 
fices, and nnder ſeveral names, callcd WR at 
by them Caſſe,Chelts,or places where Þ D 
they lay up things: which tignifics no- KY} 0' 
thing clſc but a diftribution or allign- 'F p 
ment of all the monies raiſed out of the IF © 
Revenue,and to be diipoicd oi,vy ici 
a Cheſt in Vexice. So that every onc V 
of thele Caſſe hatly its particular in- d 
comes alligned to it out of ſuch Cu- Þ | 
ſtomes, Taxes, or the like, Wheretorc | 
the Chamberlains, Cemerlengh, as they : 
call them, or rather Treaſurers of the | 
City, are oxdexed to pay unto every 
one of theſe Cheſis oxOthces in Venzee 
the revenues alhgned to them ; which 
afterwards they Jay. out according to 
order peculiar to every Office, and this 
in 


_- 
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t- Fin a good and duc order without any 
1c iF contuſion, 


Fir{t , There are the expences made 


{- 7 by the three Treaſurers or Dirc@ors, 
'$ who have the management of the Re- 


& vcnue of the Republick, who have un- 
der them Notaries, Writers, caſters of 
Accounts, Overlſcers, and ſeveral others 
m pay, to keep the particulars of every 
thing that brings in monies ; This Of- 


- 7 ficc one year with another doth ſpend 
above One thouſand four hundred 


Duckets. There are alſo the expences 
of the Chamberlains 4: Commune, who 
| pay the allowance of the Dove, their 
own, of the Cenſori,delle Quarantie, of 
ine Colicages,and of other Magiſtrates 
# who are under pay; thcir expences one 
# year with another, do amount to one 
{ hundred ſeventy two thouſand four 
hundred and fifty Duckets. Then there 
are the charges of the Proveditors. dz 
Commune, whoſe Office is to build and 
| to repair Bridges, Harbours, Ray foun- 
dations, and do other publick build- 
ings : for the which are laid out one 
year with another, about: forty cight 


thouſand three hundred ſeventy ſeven 
Duckets. 


es I a a 
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Duckets. The Office Delle B'ade, or cf 
all manner of Corn, for the Salary f 


the Officers thereot ,ſpends above two 


thouſand ſeven huadred and ten Duc- 


kets, 


The. Office of the Sopraſtirti, al: Þ 
camere, over{cers, or prelidcnts of the 


Chambers, whoſe care 1s to pay the gc- 
ncral Othcers oft War, Colonels, Go- 
vernours of Cities, the forccs of Terr: 
Firma, Dalmatia avd Albania, and 
thoſe who belong to the Office, doth 
one ycar with another fpcnd about 
eight hundred ſeventy ſeven thouſand 
on hundred and forty Duckets;but this 


15 to be underſiood in time of peace,tor ' 


in time of War, cxpcnces are greatcr, 


and ſometimes uncertain. The Office | 


Delle Zeccha, or coyning monies, payes 
workmen about it, and provides all 
neceflary tools and inſtruments; which 
amounts to four thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred ninety hve Duckets. 

The Office of the Sette Savz, at Ri- 
alto, (pends one ycar with another hve 
hundred fifty four Duckets. The Ot- 


hce Della Legxa, about wood, timber, ' 


&c, laycs out for Salaries ſeyen hun- 
dred 
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fred and eighty Duckets. The Office 
 ofWDelle Beccarie gives to many penſioners 
voRwvne thouſand three hundred and ſeven- 
- y Duckets by the year. The Office 
Dell Aque, about waters, 1n prevent- 
? Wug any harm they can do, either to- 
ZE wards the ſhorc, or within the land , 
rivers, lakes, ponds,and the like, by rai- 
ſing banks, ſconces, &c. then in lead, 
: WJ water pipes, iron, and other things re- 
d WF lating to fountains, doth ſpend about 
h W ſeventy two thouſand fix hundred 
t W nincty four. The Ofhce Delle Fortezze, 
1 & whole charge it is to make new forti- 
r 


hcations or repair the old ones, doth 

F ſpcnd by the year above twenty hive 

> # thouſand nine hundred cighty three 
- & Duckets, 

The Office delte Raggioni vecchi, which 

| & hath charge to lay out monies for the 

publick Proccſſions which often arc 

made in Venice, paycs the charges of 

# the Dukes Chancery , provides the 

& balls wherewith Magiftrates do vote 

and make their Elections, detrayes the 

| reception of thole who are received and 

treated at the publick charges , and 

payes for the Doge's Funeral : it doth 

ſpcnd 
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ſpend about two and twenty thouſand et 
{1x hundred ſeventeen Duck<t:.Buta- MU -c: 
conſiderable expence 1s that of the Of- ti 
fice about the Arſenal, upon Officers | 1: 
and Workmen , which amounts one k 
year with an other to twelve thouſand 

{even hundred ſixty fix Duckets, be= A} ff 


CIS 


ſides monies laid out upon materials, AF ” 

as timber, hemp, pitch, oarcs, all man- y 

ner of tackling,and-other things neceſ(- ( 

fary for Ships and Gallies, whereupon Y 

they beſtow one hundred and twenty a 

thouſand two hundred forty five Duc- O 

kets. = T; 

Then tollow the expences for the C 

ordinary {ubſiſtance of the Forces they 0 

keep conliantly on Foot for the guard t 

| and (afety of their Sca dominions ; as I 
| firſt the pay of the Proveditor, Gover- t 
nour,and other Officers, which amount C 

| taking one year with another, to Two t 
| hundred lixty ſeven thouſand three 0 
hundred ninety fix Duckets. Then the þ 

charges for the Biskets neceſſary to the t 

Gallies conſtantly kept in time of peace, b 

and for vicuals, come to Two hun- , Il, 

dred hfty thrce thouſand, one hundred ' 

thirty fix Duckets, And for the row- | 
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ers Cloathes of Serges; canvas, linnen 
.cloathes, ſhoes, and ſuch neceſſary 
things, they ſpend thirty nine thou- 
{and one hundred forty cight Duc- 
kets. 

Further, the Exchequor of the Cox 
figlio dt diect,doth ſpend great ſums of 
monies, in the pay of rewards to them 
who have taker or killed the Bandit; 
(men'ficd away for rebcllion oc tellony) 
for the guards of the places of Kialto, 
and San Marco, tor gitts beſtowed ups 
on ſeveral ftrangers, tor Courriers, 

 Frigates, and the like cxpences: which 
come every year, that 15, one with an- 
other, to One hundrcd twenty ſeven 
thouſand, three hundred eighty hve 
Duckets. Then to the Exchequor of 
the Colledgio, do belong to make the fe- 
creteſt expences of the State, ſeeing 
this Office pays the ordinary expences 
of Retidents, and Ambaſſadour of the 
Bailo ((o they call their Ambaſſadour 
there) at Conſtantinople, of the Tri- 
butes, gifts and acknowledgements, 
Which in time of peace the Republick 
payes to the Twrk: And becauſe this 
laft particular doth aboye all the reli 
eXCite 
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excite curioſity , I think 'twill not be | 


amiſs to ſay ſomething of it, according 


to very credible informations given to | 


me about it. 
In time of peage uſually the Repub- 


lick paid to the Twrk for the Kingdom * 


of Candia (even thouſand hve hundred 


+ 


and fifty Zecchini ( pieces of Gold of } 


of their coyning, every one of which 
15 worth between nine and ten ſhil- 


 lings; ) for the Iſland Zante ſhe doth 
pay five hundred Zecchini, There arc | 


Lo 


belides the expences of the ordinary | 
gifts, and of thc extraordinary, not | 


only for the Grand Signior himſclt, but | 


alſo for the Grand Viſiro, and Baſhaw's, | 
namely cloath of Gold,Silver, Silk,and | 


of Wool, with rich Beds, Purple, Wax, 


and ſeveral other fine things of a con- #- 


ſiderable value ; and to the Bazli of the 
Levant, as Gran Cairo, Alexandria , 


Aleppo, and ſome few others. Which | 


EXPEnces in time of peace have been of | 


of very great conccrnment, and it hath | 


been accounted one of the greateſt in- 
tereſts and concerns of the Republick. 


And I have been credibly informed, 


and by judicious and knowing per- 
{ons, 


- 


| 
{ 
f 
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ſons, that before the preſent” War 
_ broke forth, the Ottoman did colt the 
* Republick at leaſt fix hundred thou- 
ſand Duckets by the year. 

The Cheſt tor the ordinary Militiacs 
of Candia and Corfs colt two hundred 
thouſand Ducketszthat which is to pay 
La Cavalleria groſſa, conſtantly kept on 
foot, comes to Eighty thouſand ; The 
Caſſa, called per Loccorrenze, which de= 
frayes the charges for extraordinary 
emergencies, amounts to One hundred 
ſixty ſeven thouſand, four hundred and 
forty. La Cammera de gli impreſtitt, 
or for lending of monies to them who 
have occafion for it , is allowed forty 
thouſand Duckets : Out of the uſe of 
theſe monies that are lent, the Repub- 


—lick makes a purſe of above One hun= 


dred thouſand Duckets ; which are 
commonly laid out to buy Corn to 
make Biskets for the uſe of the Armata 
or Fleet, and for fuch other occafſi- 
ons as the publick ſervice doth. re- 


Y quire. 


And tqis is all I think fit to be ſaid 
upon this matter : whence it appears, 
that though the Republick hath year- 

D 


ly 


ON 
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ly a great mcome, yet her disburfe- 


ments are great alfo, to ſupply the or- . 


dinaty and cxtraordinary occafion's of 
the State 3 for in time of peace (and 
not at preſent by rcaſon of this charge- 
able War, the 'expences of which can- 
not be fo certam and fo regahated as 
otherwiſe they are) they come at teat 
ro three Millions of Dackets, and they 
Iay up ſome Six hundred and feven- 
teen thouſand,or thereabonts,which is 
a confidcrable ſum, it a juſt account 
was given'of it. Bat as things uſe to 
change and alter from what they are 


at their firſt beginning 3 ſo it happens 


to the Republick m this, wherein the 
receives fomealteration in the qualities 
of perfons, and in the fidelity of thoſe 
who manage their Exchequer Many 
Minifters and Officers of it proving ci- 
ther carclefs 'or unfaithful, applying 


che publick motnes to their particular | 


ufes , relying upon their power and 


credit, and upon the favour which thiey | 
ſhew one to anotherz So that by rea- | 


ton of an intereſt, or of confanguinity, 
or fome-otherrelation,they do not'tind 
any ſtrong oppoſition ; Befides that all 

Othces 
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Offices in the Republick , excepting 


_ that of the Duke and Procurators of 


$S. Mark, bcing beſtowed but for a 
time, every one is in hopes of being 
promoted by the help of his friends and 
intereſt, whereupon they avoid to make 
auy one-their enemies who could hin- 
der them-in their defign : and by theſe 
means one time or other there is a 
chauge in every ones condition, and the 
multitude of -thoſe who are concerned * 
will not .allow of an-exadt and firict 
inquiring intoſuch things 3. (o that this 
diſorder increaſes every day without 
hopes 6f remedy ; which in.time may 
happen to cauſe a malignant and rc- 
medilefs diſtemper. *Tis true, that 
according to the ancient inſtitution of 
the Republick , they-.uſe to lay up a 
certain ſunvot monies paid, out of. ſome 
Revenues appointed to that end, in a 


8 particular place or treaſure, which in 


Venetian they call Cafſon Grande, with 
this in(cription 3 


Quando queſto ſcrinio Saprira 
Tutto '| mundo tremera : 


D 2 That 
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That is in Exgliſh, 


I hen this great Cheſt ſhall open be, | 
The world to tremble you ſhall 


( Jee. 


Hitherto it hath not been medled 
with, for all their extraordinary occa* 
fions'; but 'tis reſerved to the laſt ex- 
.xrcmity z and as far as I heard ſome 
few years ago, it was not much above 
11x Millions of Gold : which cannot be 
much increaſed by reaſon of the pre- 
{cnt War, which hath forced them to 
borrow monies. And this is all, I in- 
fend to (ay, about the incomes and &x- 
pences of this Republick. 


I muſt now ſpeak of her Forces, 
which do conſiſt in her Armes, and 
Martial poſture 3 to the perfection of 


which,and the obſervation of Military þ 


Diſcipline,fovr wayes are to be follow- 
ed. The Firſt ſettles that general 


manner of Education, whereby meu} 


are brought up to obedience unto the 
Laws, and fitted to undergo hardſhip, 
and other inconvcniencies which con- 

ſftangly 
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 ftantly do attend a: warlike profeſſion : 


and which are the grounds of ſtrength 
and activity, qualities ſo neceflary to 
Souldiers. The Second ſhews how to 
# make a right choice of Souldiers, a 
thing veryulſctul, ſeeing the diverlity: 
of Climates caules ſuch a variety in: 
particular qualifications of Nations 3» 
for, let breeding in every Country be: 
what it will, it can never work in a 
Souldier born in a hot Country, ſuch. 
a firength.of body,an undauntcd-heart,, 
and a not valuing of death, as it will. 
be found in thoſe who are born and: 
brought up in a cold: Climate :: who! 
on the other fide will not be fo pru-- 
dent, (o ſubtle, and ſo conſiderate as: 
the former : and he who- is born in a: 
temperate Countrey, is thereby diſpo- 
{ed both to prudence and fircngth z: 
whence appears the crrour of that com» 
4 mon ſaying, He wbo hath Men, hath 
Souldiers. Forms cannot be applycd: 
nor imprinted, but according to the 
diſpolition of the Matter. The Third 
way gives thole orders and directi- 
© ons, Which teach how to arm States 
with their proportion, and the Soul- 
D 3 dicrs 
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diers with thofe Armcs which they are 


fitteſt for, becauſe ſome Nations have . 


oreater inclinations and diſpotitions to 
be horſemen then co be footmen ; ſome 
are fitter for Land-ſervice then for the 
Sea 5 and the very ſorts of Armes, and 
the way of arming men, are of great 
concernment, to obſerve good orders, 
and ſo to do great ſervices. The 
Fourth way doth teach the five Funs 
Gions or Duties of War ; namely, Na- 
vigation, how to encamp, and fight in 
the field, how to defend himſelf, and 
how to behiege, afſault, and take firong 
places. Thefe four wayes are of ſuch 
1 concernment to the greatneſs of an 
Empire, that thoagh it was otherwiſe 
i!l-regulated in fome things, the only 
military Diſcipline being well per- 
turmed , and npon good grounds , 
would be fufficient to make it ſubſift 
a long time 3 as by experience it hath 
been {cen 1n every State, but above all, 
m that Potent Roman Common- 
wealth : which more then any other 
that ever was, had almoſt every hour 
the cauſcs of her ruine at hand 3 but 
the exactnels and goodnels of her Dif- 

| cipline, 


my, 
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cipline, was a preſent remedy to the 
diltempers of that State, and hindcred 
the {ad cis of them, 

Aud tv come to the firlt head, which 
is the true and right ground of all 
States 3 the Republick hath (etled her 
Militia, called LeCernzide, upon fucty 
manner of Souldiers,as no great ſucccts 
15 £0 be expected z not to mention long, 
or old things, the examples of their llt 
Wars in Friuli, ſhcw it; where tic 
Republick having gathered theſe mcn 
to offend ſome places, and to defend 
others, and they not being uſed to 
hardihips and inconveniencies of War, 
betore they could be put upon any Ser- 
vice of conccrnment, ditcaſcs got in 
amongl(t them, ſo that only for waut 
of rett many fcll into great diltem- 
pers 3 inſumuch, that according to t$c 
common opinion, cither by the {word 
or of natural duath, therc died about 
thirty thouſand. However, when they 
arc cmployed in the detcnce of places, 
it they enjoy neceflary conveniencies, 
and bc not reduced to wants and hard- 
ſhips, they are tit enough to perform 
their part, better then in the ti:ld : Ot 

” Ws this 
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this ſort of Souldiers the Republick 
hath forty thouſand foot liſtcd, and . 
could raiſe many more upon occaſion 3 
but as I ſaid, no great hopes are to be 
conceived of them, they wanting ex- 
perience in that profeſſion : as a thing 
which they do not apply themſelves 
to, cxccpt upon emergencies; and-what 
they ac 1s out of impetuolity , more 
then out of any rcal courage, or well 
grounded valour, and they (excepting 
{ome few) are fitter for the plough 
then the ſword, «ſpecially the Padoans, 
out of which Country the Republick 
hath many ſuch onesz and this 1s to 
be attributed to their natural genius 
an d temper, rathcr then to any want 
of exerciſe and care taken of them, for 
they are often exerciſed and trained up 
to ſhoot Guns and Muſquets, though 
their Officers, who take this care upon 
themſelves, being choſcn more by fa- 
your, then according to merit, know 
for their part as little of it as others, 
and they ſtill remam in the fame pals ; 
Hence that Common +« wealth doth 
hud, how vain 'tis to rclic upon an 
uncxpcrienced multitude of people _ 
tnat 
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that to ſay the truth, that Republick 
is more inclined to ftoliow Sea atfairs, 
then thoſe of any other ſort ; and from 
her beginning, and the ſituation of the 
Chict City, . it doth appcar that ſhe 
hath no exact cxperieace of Land bu- 
ſincſs ; becauſe in their deliberations 
and counſcls avout Land-affairs, thuy 
are forced to, make uſe of (traugers tor 
Othcersz aud that which is of great 
11portance, thcy mult lay the ground 
of all thcir hopes upon the: firength 
and valour of torrcign Souldiers, who 
often prove to be dangerous, and 
many times unprofitable. On whom a 
Prince can never fcttle his Empire up- 
on {ure-grounds, they being diſunitcd 
by realon ot the ambitious temper of 
the Nations, which is oftcn att-nded 
with unfaithfulneſs. And ſuppolt they 
arc neither-of thele, yet they will be 
lutt7 and ready to commit 1julſolencics, 
becaule ncither the dcelire to ditend a 
a jult cauſe, nor any other motive ot 
that nature. makes them to be Soul- 
dicrs 3 all that they can ſay tor it, is a 
ſhort pay, which not b<cing ſufhcient 
to put. thum ycry far upen. venturing 
D 5 of 
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of their life, often they become ſtub» F 


born and diſob:dient to their Officers. 


and upon this account the Republick *? 


will ever prefer to live in peace, rather 
then offend others, for too much 
trufting to their own Forces: which 
though they be great, yer they are ſuch 


in name and opinion, if not more, at 7 


Jcaſt as much, as in reality. 


I ay further, that with the help of 
ſome tirangers, and by the means of } 


thoſe few light horfemen which they 
can raiſe out of their own Dominions, 


they could for a while be maſters of , 


the held ; but at laſt chey could not 
keep it.. And of this kind of men they 
could fer on foot ſomewhat above 
6000 light horſemen and muſquetiers 


of their own Subjeds, with ſome ftran- ? 
gcrs in part of Albania. and Sfaciotti, | 


as they call them, drawn trom the Sea 
Coaſts and Inland Towns 3 the former 
are good enough to rob, to ſcout-and: 
interrupt the Convoyes of proviſions 
for Armies, and even to fall unawares 
upon the Enemy 3 bur having weak 


horſes, and themſclves being not well. | 


armed , they cannot hold out very 


lopg * 
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long agaialt the Enemy; the larter 
likewiſe are not much worth, only in- 
aſmuch as they have better horſes then 
the former, and becauſe alfo they are 
better men. Nevertheleſs the Repub- 
lick keeps'on foot but . few Trovps ot: 
thoſe of Albainiz 1n time of peace to 
ſuppreſs the B2nditi, who gathering 
ſometimes in a body, do much diiiub 
the Countrey wrh their robberies and 
other opprelſions : As for the r.ti in 
time of peace, the Republick hath 1io 
other body ot Souldiers but five troops 
ot Horſe, wh ch are in all 460, and arc 
obliged to kecp two horles a man , 
whole pay is ten Crowns a muoneth , 
whicn perſons are all alike in this, that 
none are willing to ſerve, except their 
priviledges and freedomes be made 
good to them 3 notwithitanding, their 
lorfcs are weak and dull, and cennot 
very long cndure hard{hips, being 
ot very. little or no account at 
all. | 

Tice are all the Land Forces of the 
Republick , which at preſcnt are not 
increaſed, except in Dalmatia, and the 
Recruits ſent from tine to times to Cour 
dia, 
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of their life, often they become ſtub» f 


born and difob:dient to their Officers. 


and upon this account the Republick ' 


will ever prefer to live in peace, rather | 


, 


then offend: others, for too much | 


trufting to their own Forces: which 
though they be great, yer they are fuch 
im name and opinion, if not more, at 
Icaſt as much, as in reality. 

I ay further, that with the help of 
ſome ſirangers, and by the means of 
thoſe few light horfemen which they 
can raiſe out of their own Dominions, 
they could for a while be maſters of 
the field ; but at laſt chey could not 
keep it.. And of this kind of men they 
could fer on foot ſomewhat above 
6000 light horſemen and muſquetiers 
of their own Subjects, with ſome ftran- 
£crs in part of Albania. and Sfuciorti, 
as they call chem, drawn from the Sea 
Coaſts and InJand Towns 3 the former 
are good enough to rob, to ſcout-and 
interrupt the Convoyes of proviſions 
for Armies, and even to fall unawares 
upon the Enemy 3 bur having weak 
horſes, and themſelves being not well 
armed , they cannor hotd out very 

long 
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: long agaialt the Enemy ; the latter 


, 


likewiſe are not much worth, only in- 
aſmuch as they have better horſes then 
the former, and becauſe alfo they are 
better men. Nevertheleſs the Repub- 
lick keeps'on foot but . few Tropps ot- 
thoſe of Albania in time of Peace ty 
ſuppreſs the B2nditi, who gathering 
{ometimes in a body, do much diiiub 
the Countrry with their robberies and 
other oppreltions : As tor the r.ti in 
time of peace, the Republick hath 10 
other body of Souldiers but five troops 
ot Horſe, wh ch are in all 460, and arc 
obliged to kecp two horſes a man, 
whole pay is ten Crowns a muoneth , 
whicn perſons are all alike in this, that 
none are willing to ſerve, except their 
priviledges and freedomes be rade 
zo00d to them 3 notwithſtanding, their 
htortcs are weak and dull, and cennot 
very long cndure hard(hips , being 
ot very. lictle or no account at 
all. | 
Tice are all the Land Forces of the 
Republick, which at prcſcnt arc nor 
increaſed, except in Dalmatia, and the 
Recruits ſent trom tine to times to Canr 
dia, 
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dia, for the great charges that the pre- 
tent War engages them to, are by Sea 3 
hence it appears, that theſe Land For- 
ces are not conliaut, nor ordinary, but 
colle@ive, gathered hereaud there of * 
not much- valour, nor experience , | 
whcerewith all humane actions. ought |} 
to conſift, which tend to the fatety of | 
Princes, althougtvit be the hardcti and ! 


molt diſhculc to be attained unto. Ne- 8 


verthele(s to what we ſaid may be ad- | 
ded, that there are Co00 Cannoniers 
or Gunners, and others belonging to 

Artillery, who indeed arc ſ{crviccable 
cn, | 
Now I. will come to the Sea-forces 
of this Republick, which I conhider, 
cither as to materials ready fttes and 
difpoſed,or in all manner of proviſions, 
& other things neccflary tor war,as arc 
Souldicrs, Ammunition, Armwcs, and 
the like. As to the firlt; the Repub» 
Iick.is plentitully provided with every 
thing neceſſary to ſuch occalions, as 
Timber,and all manner of Wood, Iron, 
Hemp, Pitch,. &c. Of. cvery one of 
theſe. there is great. ſtore. and-quantity 
inthe 4/ena!, placcd ina good order : 
Now. 
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Now thisArſenal is the moſt ancient, 6c 
at preſent the belt known in the world, 
without exception or hyperbole z as 
for the generality and variety of things 
made in it, fo for the number and 
quantity of them,there being noArmy, 
how ſtrong foever and great, but it may 
be ſupplyed thence with all manner of 
neceſſaries : for in the year 1570, they 
armed 150 light Gallies, 11 great Gal- 
lies, x Galcon, and 25 great ſhips zand 
of late ycars 'twas alio obſerved by 
experience, when it turniſh2d 120 
Sails, belides that vaſt quantity of what 
remained in it of offenlive and defen- 
five armes, which are all placed 'and 
diſtributed in an admirable order. This 
Arſenal is in a place ſeparated trom 
the City, conipaſſed about with high 
walls, upon the which are twolittle 
Towers, and hath the Seca watcr round 
about itz there is but one Gate to go 
into it, and a channel whereby their 
ſhipping gocs in and out. Within it, 
for theſe 11x hundred years and above, 
they.have gathered alinolt an infinite 
number of all ſoxts of warlike inſtru» 
ments;of gallics,oares,malis,fayls, & al 
manner: 
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manner of tackling 3 in the making or 
preparing of which, are conliantly em+ 
ployed rare and excellent workmen, 
who have nothing elſe to mind. It is 
a known ſtory, that whcn Hemry the 
third of France, took Vexice in his way 
out of Poland into France, one day 
whilſt he was at dinner, an handſome 
and a ſtatcly Galley was fitted for him 
to go upon the Sea to take the air; and 
though two picces of it, were not to« - 
gethcr, before he late down, as loon as 
he had dined 'twas ready to go out, 
which ſhews how rcady arc their ma» 
terials, and how quick are their work- 
mcn 3 and nothing was done then, but 
what could again as cxfily be perform- 
ed upon occation. 

But to come to ſome particulars of 
the deſcription of this Arſenal; I fay 
there are valte and ſpacious rooms tull 
of head pieces, brealt and back picccs, 
pittols, mufquets, ſwords, pikes, hal- 
bards, partizans, two-handed {words, 
bows, arrows, ſmall guus, fc. And 
under theſe rooms arc othess, which 
11 an excellent and Grdcxly difpotation 
arc full of great Guns, half Canons of 
brals 
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braſs and iron, Culverins, and a vaſt 
number of Granadoes, Mortar-pieces, 
and of all manner of Artillery, befides 
the great quantity of bullers of iron, of 
which the Republick hath ſeveral good 
mines : All the forenamed things are 
lookt to, by men appointed to that 
purpoſe, who: are not only curiotts'to 
get into the Arſene! all manner of new 
invented inſtruments of War, but alto 
take an cxtraordinary care of thote 
they have already, which are placed 
in {o good an. order, that it is a great 
pleafurc and ſatisfaction to behold it. 
in a word, they have in this place 
every neceſſary thing for 150 ſhips, 
and to arme aboyc 200000 men, be= 
kdes that great number of armes , 
which are in the palace of St. Mark, 
and in the houſes of particular Noble- 
men, whereof they are the potip and 
part of their ornaments. But becauſe 
'tis not enough for a State to have 
great fiore of armes, cxcept there be 
in it people enough fit to make uſe of 
them, both our of their natural difpo- 
fition, and experience gotten by the 
exerciſe of the diſcipline of War, and 
CX= 
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except they have good and experi- 
enced Officers to train them to it 3 So * 
the Republick wanting (ome of theſe 
things, is put to it when it is necdful 
to get good Souldiers, eſpecially when 
there 1s ſome extraordinary occaſion 
of arming by Land or by Sca,but chict- 
ly by Land. 

Now I will mention ſome particu- 
lars about their Sea affairs: they have a 
conſtant and ſetled body of a Fleet or 
Armata of 50 Gallies, which in a fort- 
nights time may be fitted tor ſervice 
with all neceflary proviſions, ſecing 
the Scuole, the ſeveral. companics and 
ſecular fratcrnitics are. obliged to tur- 
mth 25 with Rowers, to which end 
they caſt lots, thercby. to. know 
who is to: ſerve fo that cither they 
mutli go thcm(clves,or clic tind perſons 
fit to do ſervice : Alſo all the. water- 
men, as well thole.of Venice, as others, 
who go upon the. Rivers of the State, 
are obligcd to arm other 25 Gallics, 
and tind Rowers, theſe, as the toxmecr, 
are cholcn by lot :. But further, the 
Provinces of Tſtriz and Dalmatia are 
to. {ct out 12 Gallics more.z and before 

ths 
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the War, the Iſland of Candia was to 
give 10: which madeup a body of 72. 
In this lies the advantage of the Re- 
publick, That ſhe hath the beſt and 


© moſt experienced Galley Souldiers and 


Rowcers of the Adriatick Sea, becauſe 
they are almoſt all taken out of the 
watermen of every Town, who from 
their childhood are brought up and 
uſed to this manner of like. So that in 
this particular the Republick is admi- 
rably well provided ; and for this ſer- 
vice are conſtantly kept about 2000 
men condemned to the Gallics, cither 
their own Subjeas, or of others who 
are {ent to them, or ſlaves. As for the 
proviſions, they are drawn from the 
places I named before, of which there 
isneed every year 3 and this neceſlity 
is the more increaſed, that Corn is at 
preſent in the hands of greedy and 


\covetous Noblemen, who take advan- 


tage of occaſiofis and conjuncures. Of 
Rice, and all manner of Pulſe, and 0- 


| ther neceſſary proviſions for their Fleet 


and Armies, the Republick hath great 
abundance, becauſe all grows within 
her Dominions. 

As 
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As to Souldiers, cithex Subjects of 
the Republick, or of ſome other parts 
of Italy, of Corſica, or tugitives trom' 
other Dominious, and others who arc 
not Italians,as Germans, French,Swit- 


zers,0c, At frlt they are well cnough þ 
ſerved by this ordinary Army 5 but it 


it be brought to ſuffer much, cither by 
diſcaſcs, want of provilions ( which 
laſt happens very icldome) or los of 
thips,then the Republick is put to. it a+ 
gain, as they are allo when any extra» 


ordinary Army 1s to be raifed : their |þ 


Subjects as I faid already, being not 


very fit for fuch (crvices, and (rangers | 


being ſo chargeable , not uſed ta the 
climate of Cagdis, aud the Archipelago, 
bchdes, that in the world there is no 
power {o weak, as that which grounds 
its hopes, and depends upon the will of 
othess-: as the Republick hath had ex- 
perience when ſhe hath made ule of 
Dutch and French, whe arc not able to 
endure the ſcorching heat of the Sun 
$n thoſe hot Countries; bebdes the dit- 
faculty there is to get Souldicrs of thele 
Nations 3 and —_ they have with 
great expences done it, —_ - 
allen 
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fallen out difcontents, diſturbances 
and mutinies, to the great prejudice of 
the publick ſervice, to the inconve- 
nience of their own. Subjecs, and to 
the general offence of the Repub» 
lick. 

The Venetian (hips have uſually ten 
or twelve pieces of Artillery every 
one, that is, ten pieces of {tx, with Ca» 
nons of fifty, and two of twelve, be- 
ſides the great muſquets of the rowers, 
of which every Galley hath between 


| 290 and x80, which are well furniſh» 


ed with every other thing z but for the 
foreſaid reaſons , the Republick will 
evcr defire to be in peace both by Seca 
and by Land with all her Neighbours, 
and will ſtand only upon the defenfive, 
or elſe fuccefſes will hardly anſwer her 
expeaation 3 and there is reaſon for it, 
becauſe offenfive wars are not to be 
undertaken but by very patentPrinces, 
ſtronger then they whom they offend, 
at leaſt in the conjunRure they begin 
the war. This Venice knows welt, 
therefore the loves peace, and doth 
what ſhe can to preſcrve it by Art and 
otherwiſe 3 and it need be, buys it at a 
dear rate, 
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As 'tis not-enough for a State to be 
ſtrong againſt attcmpts trom without, 
but they ought to be provided, againſt 
thoſe which may ariſc within. Three | 
things cauſe alterations. and ruine in | 
States and Principalities 3 one 1s out. 
ward, (viz. ) the power and violence 
of encmies, which the Venetians are 
provided againſt by the means of the 
torces I have already ſpoken of ; the 
other two ariſe from within, and are 
either the diviſron of Subjects amongſi 
themſelves, or againſt their Govern» 
ours, or elſe the treaſon of ſome par- 
ticular men combining with the Ene- 
mies of the State. 

Theſe diviſions are made and car- 
ried on by factions and parties about 
matters of Religion, State, or private 
intereſt, ariſing from errour, ambition, 
envy, hatred, &c. which Rulers are by 
all means to put an cnd to 3 aud above 
all they are to avoid declaring them- 
ſelves. the head of any party, ſeeing 
they are all his Subjects, and therefore 
tis contrary to his intereſt, thereby to 
foment and keep up divifions within 
his State. Henry the thigd of France, 

| Was 


” 


ten the cauſes of their ruine. It in the 
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was by his Enemies forced to make 
himſclt- the head of the League, but 
the ſecond part was to have ſtcipt him 
of his Kingdome, to inveſt therewith 


# one of the Family of Lorraix ; Bur 
{ here I muſi take notice of the advan- 


tages of Monarchies over Republicks. 
When a Republick is ſubje& to diviſi- 
ons, there 1s hardly any remedy, but 
by the deſitu@tion of one of the parties, 
whereby the whole is weakned; and if 


| every fide be potent, they grow ob- 


ſtinate, which carrics them often to 
extremities, every one thinking his 
right and his cauſe better then his 
Neighbours. And 'tis a certain truth, 
that Common-wealths, and even thoſe 
Monarchies which have moſt the na- 
ture of Republicks, eſpecially thoſe 
which are eleqive, were ever more 
ſubje& to troubles and divifions, then 
thoſe Dominions which depend upon 
a- fuccefhve.. Soveraign, : witneſs the 
Athenian, Lacedemonian, and other 
Greek, Republicks , and the Roman as 
much as any : which diviſions bring 
tedm2d ſuch inconveniences as are of- 


time 
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time of the ſecond punick war the 
Barchins had bean the maſters of Car- 


#bage, in probability. Hannibal receiv- 
mg the Tapplycs: which he expected 


from thence, had made himſelf abſo- | 


lute Mafter of Zraly; which was hin- 
dred by Hanno's iaQion. Now a Mo- 
narch, by all purties being acknow- 


kdgad to bethe Lord and Soveraign,” 


by vertuc of his Power and Authority, 
can thake - up breaches , unite 
parties, reconcile differences , and 


take reſolutions, with more {pced and } 


ſecrehie, 

However, Ido not deny, but that 
ſuch things (though not 1o cafaly.) may 
be effe&ted in Repitblicks: eſpecially to 
make diviſions'ceaſe when they are be- 
tween Rulers and the people. Who are 
apt to raiſe tamults , either for dearth 
and want of rieceflaries,'asibread, or by 


reaſon of great extorhons made by Mt- 


niſters -and Officers, or becauſe they 


arc oppreſſed by forreign enemies, or | 


governed with unrealonable and un- 
{eaſonable ſeverity : all which things 
oftcn drive them to'deſpair. Therofotre 
to keep people content and quict, ay 
mu 
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muft procure them plenty , jaftice, 
peace, and a certain honeſt liberty, not 
degenerating into Hcentiouſnefs ; be» 
cauſe plenty affords men fubſiftance 


* and a livelihood, juſtice {ecures ones 


State, peace promotes both, and liber- 
ty makes peace ſweet and acceptable : 
plenty frees owe from wants, civil ju- 
ttice from cheat 4nd deceit; the cri- 
minal ſecures our pcrfons from vio- 
lence, peace from the attempts ot for- 


_ reign Eneniies, and liberty from the 


tear and jca!oufre men are apt to have 
left Princcs would cncroach upon and 
dettroy Their priviledges. 

Now the R.publick of Venice hath 
fufficicntly provided tor every one of 
theſe things. As to the firit, which is 
Picnty, befides the nature and fGituati- 
on of her States, which arc fruitful, and 
have the convemency of the Sea, aud 
of nzvigable Rivers, they have encou- 


| raged "Trade, and ManutaQtory 3 So 


that they have not only that which is 
neccflary for lite, but alfo the delights 
and raritics of all parts of the habi- 
table world are to be had there; they 
have alſo ſctled the Office, Dei prove- 
ditori 
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ditori alle biade, whofe care it is to (ce 


that Corn be never wanting in the 
City. As for juſtice and liberty they 


| are wellſecured, as it will appear from 


what I am to ſay afterwards. 

Now as to monies, this being the 
fir aliment, and the right ſinew of 
war 3 and as a State hath two things 
to do, to make war, the one is to raiſe 
men and put them in a body, and the 


Other to ſend them where occaſion re-k 


quiresz but neither of theſe can be 
done without monies, which yet mult 
laſt, becauſe the manner of carrying 
on wars doth require itz and ſeeing 
there are two wayes of managing it, 
either when men come to decide it 
with a battel as ſoon as can be done, 
and then all lyes at the fake, 'tis ne- 
ceſſary as to pay the arrears of Soul- 
diers, {0 to encourage them alſo, and 
in a doubtful caſe to beſtow ſome libera- 
lity upon them : or if war be pro- 


tracted, and ſlowly carricd on, with an} 


intent to tire, waſte and conſume the 
Enemy 3 this manner of war, more 
then the former, doth wholly depend 
upon the abundance of monies where- 

| with 
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with Souldiers are duly paid , and the 
Army ſupplyed with all manner of ne- 
cſlary -provilions. Jndeed the riches 
of this Kepublick are very great z not 
only the Publick, but alſo the private 3 
firſt, by reaſon of the large extent of 
her Dominuions both by Land and by 
Sea, wherein are great, plentiful and 
populous Cities which yield very great 
Revenues, as hath been ſhewed betore; 
by which means the may Icad Soul- 
diers where occaſion doth rcquire., 
making War to laſt when 'tis her ad- 
vantage fo to do ; whereunto I add, 
that the Republick hath means and in- 
ventzons enough to hind out monies, as 
we expreſſed betore. Moreover, it 
ever the Venetian Nobility were rich, 
they are now, andin a high degree, 
whereof there are ſeveral cauſes. Firſt, 


.inall Italy there is not a City more 


Merchant then Venice is, there bcing 


| 1n it at leaſt fatty very 1ch Merchants. 


Then, the conveniency of theSea brings 
tothema great Trade from the Le- 
vant, and (in time of peace) hills the 
City with rich wares, with a notable 
advamtage of cultomes to the Repub- 

E licx 
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h:k Revenue, and to particular men , 
aid becauſe of the long Pcace which 
ticy had with the Turks before the 


breaking forth of the preſent war, both $ 
pablick and private men had time to |? 


gather great mcans : 'Tis no wonder 
thcrefore, if in contideration of this, the 


Republick 15 at preſent ſo ſolicitous, : 


and ſo willing to have Peace with the 
Turk , that war bcing a prejudice to 


all in itz it not only hinders them from Þ 


vathering, but alſo forces them to lay 
out what they had bcfore. 

But to ſpeak of the riches of the 
Nobility of Venzce,they are very great, 
and almol} incftimable upon theſe two 


accounts : firſt, of all the beneficial and F 
gaintul charges of the Republick are | 
diſtributed amonglt them 3 and the þ 
other is., that having bent all cheir Þ 
thoughts upon the pain and profit in Þ 
the Land, they have a hand in the | 
management of all the Chief Aﬀeairs F 
in it, there being none fo fit and fo þ 
able as the Nobles; and they are very Þþ 


{ubtle to get thercby all the advantage 
th 'y can, "and yet with ſo much dex- 
.rity, tha! pcople cannot handſomly 
CO” 
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complain of thcm, it being :n Iteliarn 
faying, That Govcrnours within the 
State. of the Church do cheat with 
zeal and devotion ,, Thoſe under other 
Princes with authority and bravery . 
but the Noble Vexctians with dexteri- 
ty; yet for all this, ſome are poor, but 
theſe are very few in compariſon of the 
reſt; and to theſe alſo the Republick 
takes care to give ſome Oſhces, that 
however they may not want ; For all 
this, I know tor ccrtain, that ſome of 
them uſe to go up and down into Al!- 
berghi,or places where ſtrangers lodge, 
to beg. Indced forrainers, who arc not 
acquainted with the perſons, are ſur- 
prized to ſee men come in to them in 
the Noble Venetians habit, which is a 
long black Gown hanging upon the 


{ ground, and the Berrotta or Cap (tor 
| they wear no hat. )One pretends toask 
* for a Gentleman lodged in the houſe, 


who, ſaith he, proniſed to lend me (@6 
much ; then ſceming to b2 troubled, 
he profters a Ring with Venetiau 
ſtones, or the like, to bz pawned for 
much more then it 15 worth; and if this 
takes not, then he rcters himſelf to the 

E 2 Gentleman, 
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G<ntleman, to lend him or give him * 
. what he pleaſes: and a ſtranger, who is 
dazzled with that name of a Venetzan 
 Nobleman, doth hardly know how to 
| be rid of him, without giving him 
omething 3 the onely way being to |? 
tl] him, take heed what you do, for I © 
bclong to ſuch an Ambaſſadour : after Þ 
which he departs immediately, becauſe | 
under pain of death,no Venetian Noble- | 
nan may keep company with any one | 
| belonging to a forrain Miniſter, Ano- F 
ther of theſe Noblemen, but a Greek F 
| by Nation, comes diredly and begs, 


pretending to have loſt all by the pre- 


ſent Turkiſh war : Thcle two ( the E 
 oaly preſidents in that kind) are exams» Þ 
ples of poverty in that order; but they | 
areallſo the ſhame of the Nobility, the Þ 


reli being provided for, as I already 


expreſſed. I could here come to ſome þ 
particulars about the manner of the | 
Nobility, of the proceeding with the Þ 
.Subjeds,of their minners,cuttomesand 
gualicies, but of this another time 3 at | 


preſent I intend to fay few things of 


tacir publick Treaſure. 


ASP 
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As to the particular ſum of monies ' 
C which the Republick may have, it can- ' 
: not be well known, the preſent Twr-" 
d 2 kiſþ war having much exhauſted them, 
'Y I 1nd the ſupplies which they have re-' 
0 i ccived from ſome few Princes, or 0- 
I Z ther great Perſons, have bcen very in-' 
# conliderable, comparing them with 
ſe I thcir occalions. Oa the other ide, 'tis 
= E true, that the n:ouies which they have 
ie & fpent, either in the pay of Souldiersor * 
»- R Proviſions, and ammunition for the 
eb © Fleets and Land Forces, hath been like 
sS, Þ the circular blood, and not gone out of 
e- © thcir State, which (except ſome Soul- * 
1c & diers) hath afforded them all neceffary 
d proviſi ons for war. 'Tis a common 
4 opinion, that before this war (for to 
he I} ſpeak a certainty of theſe things, one 
Jy Þ mult conſider the Republick in peace, 
ne | and a ſetled condition ) the publick 
he Þ treaſure could amount to fifteen Mi- * 
he Þ lions of Gold, and not more, becauſe 
nd Þ every year there were extraordinary - 
at Þ occaiions of laying out much money, 
of F fometimes in one place, and ſometimes 
in another, not only tor the Service of 
their own States, but alſo for the uic 
As E 3 ot ' 
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of others : ſo they furniſhed the Duke / 
of Savoy with ſixty thouſand Crowns | 
a moneth; and they did lend ſomething | 
im the wars of Bohemia : but the pre- | 
{cnt war hath forced them to borrow |? 
monies upon uſe, from ſome of their Þ 
own Merchants , and of Gezoa, and 

they have been put to coyning of bra(s 

and coper, whi.h formerly was for- 

bidden amongſt them 3 and at preſent 
they allow of the Gold and Silver 8 
Coyncs, not only of other Brinces of 
Ttaly, but the French and Spaniſh are 
currant in the City, There was allo 

2bove One Million of falſe coyn, | 
which was taken in from the Subjects, | 
without giving them any ſatisfaction | 
tor it, which they ſince have made uſe 
of, So that fromall this one may judge, 
that the publick Treaſure is not fo Þ 
great as hath been, and is till talk't of, Þ 
pcople uſually looking npon' ſuch Þ 
things through a multiplying Glaſs : Þ 
It is true, that there is ſii]l a very rich 
Treaſure in St. Mark, (and this is pro-Þ 
pcrly that which is called the Treaſury 
of Venice, and not a Treaſure in mo- 
nies, as many do imagine ) which IF 
have 
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have ſcen ſeveral times3z it confiits 
in work of Gold well wrought, and in 
Jewels and precious Stones of v+1 y: 
ercat value, and of an extraordinzy: 
beauty , Which comes behind no «1+ 
ncr. 

The particulars are, firſt, the Gol- 
dcn Crown, whcrewith every new 
Duke 15 Crowned, all ſet with jewels 
of very great vaJue 3 then twelve Cour- 
{clets of maſſy Gold of an indifferent 
bigne(s, all full as can be of Enierald 
{tones, and Sapnires, which were got- 
ten at the taking of Conſtantinople; and 
there are twelve golden Crowns of an 
extraordinary beauty, and tull of pre- 
cious ltones, taken in the {ame City : 
further, two very tair Crowns of gold, 
all ſet with ſcwcls, the one for the 
Kingdom of Cyprus, the other for that 
of Candia z there arc allo fomecCarbun- 
cles of an <xtraordinary bigneſs, Sa- 
phirs, Turkoilcs tones, Granets, and 
othcr precious ltones of a rare beauty 
and value, bctides ſome Cenlor pans, a 
papal golden Cup, with the Chalice, 
and other rare works admirable ty 
look upon 3 there are {ome houſcholc 

E 4 ſtuft, 
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ſtuff, and works of antiquity, of ail ? 


waunner of ancient Armes, as brealt- 
plates, which anciently the Princes 
uſed to carry. to war when they went 


in pcrſon ; Halbards after the Twrkifh | 


way, Rapicrs, two hundred Swords, 
Pikes, great croſs-Bows, with ſome 
other preſents given to the Republick 
by the Perſian ,. and other Princes of 
the Eajt, with ſome other Tokens re- 
ccived from Genoa, Germasy, from the 


Turks, and other Nations;ot all which 


things three rooms ofa good bigneſs 
are ſiorcd : But the rarclt of all theſe 
things 15 the workmanſhip of a wooden 


horle, between the legs of an armed. 


111an, an cxcellent invention”, and 
wondertully fair 3 and this is all which 
is to be found there moſt .magnifick , 
moſt tair, and molt rare 3 for 1 do not 
{o much as take notice of their ſeve- 
ral pretended Relicks, which contri- 
bute to ſuperſtition, more then to de» 
votion. 
And here upon the ſubje& of Riches; 
I mult take notice of a quettion ſtarted 
by States-men , whether Riches or 
Ppvcity, do belt qualitic Subjeds? 
| | that 
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that is, whether it be better for a Prince 
that his Subjects be rich, or that they 
be poor? To which I anſwer, That 


. 
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» i ordinarly rich, they arc apt to be 
Cc £ proud, ambitious, and given to plea- 


h # if they do any good action, it is to be 
le Þ ends and deſigns, more then for the 
dB Princes do ſuſpe& them (o, that ſome- 
© they arc kept low, and undone; for of- 


tished with this only, that one will do 


** | no harm, but it ' requires alſo that he 
” © have not the power to doit, the great 
& Þ intention being to diſcnable him trom 

! it ; Rulers not being ſo ſolicitous of 
33 Þ what a man will do, as of what he can 


<d | do. Thus it falls out with high Ce- 


: | dar trees, to be ſtrucken with thunder- 
5? i 


© extremities arc very dangerous 3 and ' 
» |? firſt, for thoſe ſubjes who are cxtra- * 


# ſures and vices 3 all which things are 
ft W dangerous in Monarchics and Com: 
# mon-wealths, cſ{pecially if they be auy - 
© ® wayes difaficcd and popular 3 ſo that * 


=> 


Y ſufpectcd thcy do it for their private 
publick good ; Upon theſe grounds ' 
2 times mec1ly upon jealouſie of State, 


*» Þ ten times Supream Authority is not ſa- 


claps, whilſt low ſhrubs axe free and 
E 4: fafc; * 
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ſafe. Should a Star ſhine as bright and 


as glorious as the Sun, it would be ac- 


counted a prodigy 3 fo in States, cfpe- 
cially in Monarchies,there ought to be 


a greater difference between the Sove- # 


raign and the firſt of Subjects, then 
between this and the lalt of the people; 
for what greater light the former hath 
he borrows. and receives it from his 


Prince, who is the fountain of Honour, 3 
and who can make him as low.as him- ©: 
{clf or his Anceſtors made him high. > 


Now the greatcit men in Kingdomes 
are but Subjccts, as the lowelt of the 
pcople,and bet ween them there is.only 
a.difterence in degrce, or at the moſt in 


order 3 and. it is calicr for one to pals | 


from a low dcgree of ſubjcction to a 
highcr one, then from the higheſt de- 
gree of. ſubjection to pals to Sove- 
raignty3 only ſome mitigation of this 
mult be made for thoſe who are Heirs 
apparent, and (if they live) infallible 
fucceflors of the Crown, yet till then 
they. are but Subjccts. 


Now I fay, this greatneſs of ſome 


particular man.is more dangerous' in 
Republicks then'in Monarchics, forthe 
; Glory 
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Glory of Sylla, Marims, Craſſus, Poms 


peics, Ceſar, and others, proved very 


fatal to the Roman Republick , more 
then that ablotute Authority which 
Sejanus uſurped to himfelf, was to 41 y- 
berius in his ablence , though tor. a 
while the Emperours Authority vas 
eclipled by the glory and the great- 
neſs of that favourite, Neither is it 
very propcr that ſome Families ſhould 
enjoy more riches and credit then the 
Republicks wherein they live, as it 
hath been, and at this day it 15 in Ge- 
1943" but this may be attributed to the 


Z (cvcral revolutions and changes which 
$ have betaltu that Republick, for 0+ 


ther Common-wealths have been, and 


* are more Carcful then ſo ; Thus at Ve- 
| nice, thoug!t rewards be given to tavſe 


wio have Jone well, yet the great glo- 
ry.and xeputation of all coines to the 
State, and doth not ttay nor tix in par- 
ticular men. But the jealoutie of the 
Common-wealth of Athors, went bus 
you] all thisztor they denied M#/t ages, 


| a Crown of green lc.vcs (an uſual thing 
C amorglt the Roma's) after that glo- 
| rious and immortal Victory of his at 


Mite 
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Marathon ; One of the Senators ſtocd if 
up and ſaid to him, When thow Miltia- #: 
des fighting alone ſhalt bave obtained | 
Vidory of our Enemies, then thou ſhalt * 
aloxe be honoured : And this jealouſie 7 
of. theirs - introduced the. Oftraciſme | 
into -thcir. Republick , whereby any ? 
particular man who. far exceeded 0+ 


thers in riches or. credit, was for ten 


yearsexiled out of the City 3 ſeverity, |” 
which though-it ſeems to ſecure them 
from troubles and. alterations, yet it | 
doth really diſcourage vertue.and mes> | 
Tit : for take away from vertue reward þ 
of honour or riches, ſhe. loſes much of * 
her life .and firength, Langneſcit ſine 
premio virtw,. This extremity 15 nnt 
{o.cafily. found in Moenarchies, neither 
do ] ſee how-it may conlift . with jus | 
ſtice, becauſe ſome men are very great | 
ina State, that meerly upon ſuſpition 
they thould be deprived of what riches | 
and honours their Anceſtours. merit Þ 
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and vertuc, or their own,have been rc» || p 
warded with ,. exccpt. indeed they |}! 6, 
would turn the courſe.of them againſt þ wv 
their Spring, and make uſe of them Þ m 
for wrong ends, and ccntrary to thoſe | b 
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cd i for which they were given -yet in 
as & all this the State and Soveraign Au» 
ed | thority muſt find their ſafety. 

:/t '} Now to the ſecond extremity, whe- 
fie 27 ther it be better for a State that all the 
me | ſubjes of it ſhould be kept low-and 
ny /7 poor? I will omit particular cuſtomes 
2 and conftitutions .of ſome Countrics, 
* grounded upon their -manner of Go- 
, 7 vernment, and temper of the people , 
2m '7 to come to a general, and I think a ra- 
it 7 tional Rule; I fay therefore, that to 
4 oppreſs- people who are Obedicnt to 
& Authority, meerly to keep them poor 
7 and low, or under pretence of taking, 
7 from them the means and occaſions of 
7 troubles and fſeditions, is a thing un-» 
3 merciful, unjuſt, and unſafe. 

! Firſt, unmerciful. One of the chara» 
# Qers-which Scripture gives of a righ- 
Y rcous. man is,- that- he 15 merciful to 
es | the beaſt, which. God was pleaſed not 

! only to have-ſome reſpe to, when he 
c» | preſcribed the obſervation of the Sab- 
ey || bath, butalſo to take a ſpecial care of, 
iſt þ when he forbids his people , Not th 

| muzzle the Oxe which treads the Corn, 


m 
ſc | becauſe he ought to have ſome fruit of 
or his 
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his Iabours z much more is God mind- | 


ful of men, created all of one and the 


ſame lump, after his own Image and is 
likeneſs; therefore the Sn of God 


commands us to be mercitul, evenzas 
our Heavenly Father is merciful, who 
cauſes his Sun to ſhine upon all men, 
and ſends his rain for the benefit 
of all. 


and protcctors of the people, knowing 
alſo they have a Lord and a Maſtes in 
Heaven, who 15 noexceptcr of perſons; 
thercfore in thoſe things they exact 
from ſubjcts they ought to conlider 
their ſtrength and abilitics,{o as not to 
require brick where there 15 no ltraw, 
and not inflict upon them a greater 
curſe then that which God pronounced 
in the b:giuning, 1» the ſweat of thy 
face ſhalt thou eat thy bread; Tndeed 
according to this ,they muſt work hard 
to have it, but what a crying tip is it 
after they have as it were {weated out 
their heart, to deprive them of the end 
and* bencht of their labours , which 
was to get bread in the {weat of their 
face3 this 15 to be neitiny 1140 ave 


Chriltian. 


Tendernefs 15 becoming Prin- |? 
ces and Rulers, who muſt be fathers | 
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d. | But Imtiſt ſhew how unjuſt this is3for 


he 
* ſtores, and indeed till the laft farthing 


FF, 


| of their purſe,and the'lift drop of their 


FF uYCRr Tr 


though men are to pay Ttibutes, Cu- 


blood, to contribute to the relief of the 


2 neceſſities of the State yet extraordt- 
{ nary occalions ceaſing, in juſtice they 


ought to be eaſed of their batthens, 
for the cauſe ceaſing the effect mult 


3 allo ceaſe : And in all- ſorts of ranks 


and qualitics, there is a right of pro- 
priety, which if you take away, all the 


; world ſhall go up-lide down 3. there 1s 


that mexm aid tuzm, which ought to 
be preferved to every one. ** It Princes 
do give way to the ditturbanc2'ot the 
propricty of the Subject , unawarcs 
they may happen to give prefidents, 
and lay a {oondation of deſtroying mn 
time their own right and prerogative, 
When the Rwubicoz is once palt, and 
men are cngaged in a wrong way , 
there is no end, and things 'may go 
much further then they thought at firſt 
they could go; and this thews the 
dauger of ſuch practiſes. Furthermore, 
there ought to be a difference between 


| ſubjects and Navcs ; the foriner de* 


PUN," 
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pends upon Laws, and the latter upon 


the will and fancies of men, not only F 
£ 


# , 
A. 
PA . 


as to goods, if-any they have, but alſo 
as to their perſons and lives, yet this is 


only amongſt Trfidels and Barbarians, 


Now when a man engages himſelf to 


be a ſervant to another, it is upon cer+ 
tain conditions fo tollerable as he in- :: 


tends, not to give his Malter an abſo- 


goods and perſon 3 this ſame confide- 7 
ration muſt be ſuppoſed to have been ; 
had by thoſe who firſt of all freely and | 
willingly ſubmitted to Authority, yet þ 
ſtill with this vaſte difference, that men F 
-are ſervants by their choice, but ſub- |? 
jeRs by birth and nature 3 ſo that one |? 
may not be a ſervant, but of unavoid- | 


able necellity he is a Subject ; and fo 


with ſtriter bonds tycd to his Sove- Þ 
reign, more then any {ervant is to his Þ 
maſter : however this ſhews what I F 
ſaid, That there ought to bounds and F 
limits to the ſufferings and burthens ot Þ 
ſubjects , as all created things have Þ 
without exception,the will and power |} 


of God alone being boundleſs and un- 
limited. 
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lute and deſpotick power over his ® 
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on &  Neither'is it ſafe for States to keep 
aly & ſubjecgs exceeding low and poor, for 
Iſo people are thereby reduced ts wants 
5 is and to deſpair, which put them upon 
#7, Jany extremitics z they are apt to raiſc 
"to 7 Tumalts and Scditions; tor nothing in 
3 the world ſpurs on men ſo much as 
want and neccſlity do. Men who 
[7 have. nothing to loſe care not what 
-. © they do, but will feck to fiſh in trou- 
2 bled waters, for they. are ſure to loſe 
cn 4 nothing but a poor life, which may be 
[7 they are weary of; and they are 10 
7 hopes ( perhaps not without probabi- 
# lity) of getting ſomething. That State 
{ is in a dangerous condition whoſe fub+ 
; jets are in great poverty, not only by 
4 reaſon of the diſturbance which therc- 
| by-may arifc within, but alſo becauſe 
- [7 upon occafion no great help can be ex- 

; peGcd from them againlt a forreign 
# Enemy, the Rulers having already loſt 


4 b the hear ts of the people, who have no 
of þ1 parſe to affiſt them, nor hardly hands 
ve þ, fo lend, poverty taking away the heart 


| and: the ſpirit of men, whereby they 
| are unreſolved , wanting experience 


* and capacity to do any (crvice 3 {0 es 
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the Prince alone, or very weakly allilt- 
ed, muſt curb troubles within, and rc-þ 
pcl hoftilities from without , for the, 
molt part theſe ſort of {ubjects being M1; 
Ike fit-fick 4olk a bed, who think to 
cale theniſelves by often turnings and? 
changings of place. Rehoboams words, || 4 
My f ather chaſtiſed you with whips, but}? b 
1 will chaſtiſe you with Scorpions , coli} ,, 
him very dcar, fecing, he loſt there BY 
by Ten Tribes : which God forbid I 'þ « 
h 
t 
t 
[4 
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ſhould ſpeak as to the right, but only | 
as to the matter of fait, knowing alſo |: 
there was a ſpecial hand vt God inÞ 
it z but to my mind, this makes the} 
__ of this practice very palpa- |? 
le. F 
Therefore the ſafety and proſperity}: 
of a State doth contift in a middlc} 
Way between two extremities that 1s, Þ 
in a mediocrity of means and riches ot 
lubjecs 3 and theſe queſtionlels are the 
{irength of a Nation, who are. not {0 
rich, ſocredited,nor {o tirong of them- 
{clves, as to oppreſs others, or attempt | 
any thing againſt the Government, or 
{o poor as to undertake any thing, to 
get bread, or to ſcek their tortune in Þ « 
the Þ 
; 
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A the troubles and ruines of the State, 
E {ccing they have enough of their own 
3 to live upon, according to their qua- 
F lity, which they are afraid to loſe, and 
3 would not hazzard upon any uncer- 
# tainty, it being a great folly in a man 

1 who ventures to lole more then pro- 

| bably he can gain 3 and certainly the 


more theſe means or riches are diſper- 
ſed, the better and ſafer it is for the 


2 State and the Publick, for ſo every one 
7 hath ſomiething,and none hath enough 
| to cauſe, or reaſon to wiſh for diſtur- 
& bances: being a counterpoiſe one to an» 
"|! ther, * and every one having fome 
"3 ground of ſatisfaction, and content, 
* though ſome more,and ſome leſs; there 
7 is no- danger that the lean Kme ſhall 
7 devour the fat, nor ſhall the fat de- 
your the lean. This trutlvis confirm- 
* cd by the wiſe man, Give me neither 
© Poverty nor Riches ,the tirtt, tothe end 
Z Ido not teal 3 and the laſt; thavT grow 
7 uot proud, 


Having ſpoken of the Riches of the 


; Republick, I muſt in the next placedil- 
! courſe of her Government, and'of the 
” Orderof her Councils, The Ptince, cal- 


led 
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led Doge, or Dike,-1s the head of the 
Republick : who though he hath the þ 
Name of Prince, yet he hath no Au- 

thority without the Council : he may | 
not ſo much as open a-publick Letter | 

without one of the fix Councellours, | 
neither doth he keep a Court as other | 
Princes, but only a handſome Family: |* 
He is ever in a Dukal dreſs,and m ſuch F- 


cloaths as make him appear vcnerable ;. I? 


He wears a Cap, which behind riſeth ® 
up like a horn, or it I may (o callit, a} 
crimſon kind of Mitre , with a gold : 
border, and a thin Coife under it 3 his 
upper Garment is like a cloak hanging F 
down to the. ground 3 He hath on his |: 


. 


ſhoulders Ermin $kins, which hang |* 


round about him to his middle, and | 
are cloſed before with precious ſtones ; | 
about his Waſte he wears a rich em- 
broidered girdle,ſet with many Jeweis Þ 
of great price 3 the Bells of, St. Mark i 


ring when he goes out of his Palace, X 


and before him are carried {ome little F 


ſpread flags, and alſo are ſounded ſome | 


filver Trumpets of an. extraordinary 1 
bigneſs 3-then are carried the Cuſhion, Þ 
and the golden chair, after tollows the F 

Prince Þ 
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he W Prince under the Vmbrellox or Paraſol 
the @ inſtcad of a Canopy, between two of the 
1u- B Chief Ambaſſadours who are preſent 
nay 4 laſt ofall come a matter of thirty ranks, 
ter Bof two .in a rank, of Noblemen, all 
rs; [7 cloathed in Red 3 and he who is at the 
1er | right hand of the firſt rank, bears the 
ly; [\Sword naked in his hand ; and this is 
ch þ; done when he marches in State. 

ec; Sothen the whole Authority of this 
th i Government doth depend upon ſome 
| a [certain Noble Families 3 which almoſ 
}d ; from the beginning of the Republick 
his were united together, and to them up- 
ng | on ſeveral occattons others have been 
his [3 added 3 {o there hath been ſome altera» 
ng [5 tion of this Nobility, when by reaſon 
nd [3 of ſome wars the door-into it hath 
$3 þ\been open to ſome Families, who 
n- |} though they exceeded others in riches, 
els þ] yet were very ſhort of them in Noble- 
zk F nefs of blood, and extradqion ; Hence 
:e, Þ have ſprung ſome Emulations or En- 
tle f{ vyings of one againſt another, as 'tis 
ne |} expreſſed in their Baloting or voting, 
ry & whereby ſometimes are named to Ot- 
n, | tices, not they who have moſt merit, 
he Þ but they who haye moſt friends, and 
cc Þ | malt 
+ 
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molt , fayour 3 , but theſe things hap- 
pen every where elſe. Becauſe I will | 
draw no inference to diſparage either | ; 
their Perſons or their Government, it © 
being natural to every one to promote '# 
. his friends and relations, rather then an} 
enemy or a ſtranger : All theſe Fami- 
lies may be reduced to the number of 
150, which make up about 3000 
Noblemen of all Qualitics and Condi-f. 
tions, out of whom are choſen the Cos þ? 
fegher: in this manner. : 
Firſt, there is the Graz Conſiglio, the 
Great Council, which is the Aſſembly} 
of all the Venetian Nobility, from 25Þ 
years of age upwards : But firſt, it is 
neceſlary tor one to prove he is ſy many|? 
years old, to which cect he preſents 
. himſelf to the Avogadors di Commune; 
and the Oath of the Parcnts,and of thcF 
next relations, is taken to confirm hel 
cis 25 ycars Old 3 then there mult be} ; 
two credible witneſſes to affirm thatÞ 
he is ſuch a Noblemans Son,which bc- | 
ing done, he may go into the Great tx 
--Council : there are allo ſome few 0-F af 
thers of the Nobility, who may beÞ A 
preſentgt. this Council, after they arcÞ m 
21 ycarÞ 


k 
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p- WE 21 years Old, which they obtain by 
ill F loc in this manner. It is the cuftome 
cr B on St. Barbara's day, in remembrance 
it 9 of a great Victory obtained upon that 
Ytef3day, fer all thoſe young Nobles who 
anſJare entred into the 21 year of theix 
1-F7 age, to give in their names, which are 

) pur in a box, out of which ſome are 
o0Fitaken and put/into another with the 
*F Golden Balls,and he whoſe name is ta» 


#+Þ4 ken out 5s made of the Council, and 
p . . 
| the reſt, whoſe number 15 ſometimes 
theÞ? greater and ſometimes lefler, muſt ſtay 
| till another year. Now this Gran Conſig- 
\ lo is the baſis and foundation of the 
1] Republick; in it are created all the Ma- 
yp! giſtrates, not onely ot the City of Ve- 
| nice, but alſo of the whole State : it 
#6} commonly conſiſts of 1500 Noblemen, » 
theÞ! wao meet uſually every Sunday, and 
he} almoſt every Holy day. 
| be Then follows the Council called 
hatÞ? Pregadi , which is one of the Chict ? 
bc-F} members of the Republick, for in it are 
reatÞy treated of, and dccided, all the great 
v O-WF affairs of the State 3 it conlifts of 1207 
y be Nablemen , of whom ordinarily” tive 
arcÞ may be ot one Family 3 beſides fome 
carÞ other 
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other Councils and Magiſtrates, fony 
whereof have right of Balloting (or gj-} 
ving in their Votes by way of Balls) & 
others have it not, only they may hea! 
what paſſes there : Therefore they who! 
enter into this Council are firſt the! 
Doge z the fix Conſiglieri, the Conſiglu® 
di dieci, the Avogadori, all the Procurey; 
torz, the Duarantia Criminale , thi 
three Conſiglieri da baſſo, the two Cen# 
ſorz, the three Sopra gli atts, the Su} 
pra gaſtald:, the three Governoun| 
dell entrale, the three Lords Sopra li 
« biade, the four Lords over tbe Salt, th 
* three Chamberlains dz: Commune, th 
three Lords of the Raggioni Vecchii)h 
the three of the Raggioni nnove, thi 
three Proveditori di Commune,the thre 
Lords over the Arſenal,the three provey! 
ditorz ſopra le Camere, the three ProÞ 
viſori delli dieci Savi, and the thr 
Cattaveri, or inquiſitors of truth. Al| 
theſe names I ſet down in Ttalias 
there bcing hardly in Exgliſh any tc 
expreſs them, but hereafter I will mak 
out how they are to be underſiogd. 
Thoſe who have no vote in toy 
arc the Colledge of the Savii,the t - 
_ De 
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"Rt Delle $:nit4 over the health, the'three 
'B over /i daci, gabels or cuſtomes , the 
2 Proviſort over the Coſtimo of Alexandriz 
2 the three over that of Damaſcus, and 
JT the twelve over that of Candi all 
"I theſe together make up the Council of 
A Pregadt , which meets whenſoever it 
Jplcaſes the Cellegio, and the Bcll rings 
FF when they arc to mcet 3; they are alſo 
called to it by publick Officers, ap- 
"Fpomted to that cffect. This Pregads 
may take no reſolution, except there be 
* Jin it four Conſig/ior;, and at leaſt ſixty» 
of. the” Noblemen who have Vote, to* 
"make a Quorum : All matters of great 
Fconcernment to the Republick, arc 
4 treated2of, in this Council : namely,the 
I rclolutions about Peace, War or Truce, 
A Leagues and Confedcracies, of the 

& wayes of raiſing monics, of giving af- 
fiſtance to Princes, of making new 
Laws, chuſfing new Generals, and high 
Officers of the Fleet, and Army, and 

of the cleding the Savi of the Land, of 

the Fez, and the Savi Grand:. 

Y But becauſe I ſpeak here of (ſeveral 

f Officcs under /t2/iz-names, for indeed 

Þ ſome of them cannot be rendred into 
F E#« 
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Evgliſh, T muſt now explain in tew 
words what ſome ot them ate, and 


Hhercatter I ſhall have occaſion to mcn- 
tion others; There are the Procura- | 


c.tori di $, Marco, which is one of thc 
greateſt and the moſt honourable dig- 
nitics of the Republick, tor they arc 
fuch for life, they take care of the 
Church and Treaſure of St, Mark; 
they (ce that the Wills of Teftators be 
put in execution by their Heirs , be- 
ing thermaſelves Commillioners of Le- 
gacies, they arc allowed to wear the 
Dukal Vcſi, and to have (ome few (er- 


vants to attend them ; they take place F 


EA 


of all Magiſtrates, except the ſix Con- 


figliert, and the three Capi di: Qnran- | 
ta, and have a particular lodging al- Þ 


| lowed them by the Publick, or lixty 
; Duckets by the year ; They all enter 
into Pregad:, and three of them into 
the Council dz Diect, by which they 
are choſen. Formerly they were but 
two, then three, and thence twelve, 
but now there are twcnty hve, ſome 
having gotten the place by {trength ot 


© 3. br,” - 4 
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inonjes. They never go into the Gran | 


Configlio, but when a Duke is to be 
choſen, 
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choſen, and uſually they are not al- 
lowed any other place but that of $4; 
Grandi , though fomctimes upon cx- 
traordinary occafions they be admitted 
mto others. 

! The Coxſelieri arc 1x in number, 
7 and to nndertiand this one muſt know 
} that the City of Venice is divided into 
two parts 3 The one on this fade Rial- 
Z 0, and the other on that fide : Every 
&- BB fide hath thrce- Seſſtor: quarters or 
parts, for every onc of which a Conſiz- 
liero 1s cholen by the Gran Conſfiglio, 
three at one time, and that 1s once ot 
cc Þ one ſide of Rzalto, and the next time on 
4- F* the other: which dignity is but for one 
a- | year. 

-Þ The word Pregadi comes from Pre- 
y þ7 gati, prayed to, or wiſhed and intreat- 
er Þ cd : for when Venice was divided into 
to Þ pctty Iſlands, one of every place was 
cy Þ prayed to go and give his advice abour 
ut Þ publick affairs : This Council doth 
c, Þ chuſe Ambaſladours to be fent to 
ne Þ Princes, with whom ever _ Sc 
ot Y cretary taken from amongtt the people, 
14 Þ without whoſe knowledge the Am- 
| baſſadour mult do nothing ot publick 
Eo 901! « 
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concernment, and before this ſame Pre» F_ 


gadi, Ambaſiidours atter their return 
home make Relations of the Courts 
rhcnce they come. To entcr into it 
,0nz mult be at leaſt thirty years Gld:; 
Ot the 120 that compole it, laxty are 
.n2ined by the Pregads, and other lixty 
by the great Council : Evcry one ot 
thoſe who have Vcte in it name. one, 
he who hath molt votes remains 1 it : 
However,as this Council doth confirm 
cr reject Laws made by other Magi- 
{traces , ſo in point of the Election of 


wh Generaliſimo, which 15 the greateli of : | 


all Military charges, the great Council 
malt approve or diſapprove of him 
whom the Pregadi hath choſen ; There 
enters allo into this a fort of men who 


lend monics to the Republick untill Þ 


they be paid again in which privi- 
ledge their Children ſucceed, not to 
Vote, but on-cly to hear what paſles 
thereinz And this hath been to cn» 
cQurage men to lend monies in the pre» 
ſont War againlt the Tirkh, The ex- 
traordinary mccting oft this Council 
depends upon the Cubegio, but uſually 
'tis thrice a week, gnd alwayes in the 
after- 
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= afternoon, and to they paſs the who'z 
& night it butinelſ's do 1cquire it, Tn 
8 Venice they have a Law inde by the 
 C:xfors and approved by Pregadi and 
Z Gran Confelioe, that whicn a Nob!c- 
27 man hath obtaince a Charge trom ci - 
$ thcr of theſe two Councils, no body 
g muſt-go to their lodyings to congritu-/ 
$ lace with” them, nor publckly wm the 


lixects, 
The Cekegio or Coll. dge , which is* 2 


I the third membcr ot the Republick, 1s 
& in great clicem, ard of high im- 
& portance : It doth conlift of fixtcen 
! perſons, of Ix S.avi Grands, five $3 
z di Terra, and tive di Mare : Thele laſt” 
| take care of all Sca affairs concerning, 
| Peace or War : the others .do mind: 


Land affairs of Pcace or War, cfpcci- 


[) ally they are obliged to keep an ac- 


count of the liſted Land Forces of the 


i Republick 3 but the Savi Grandi tike 


care of all butinefſes both by Sza and 


| Land, who indeed do almolt govern 


the whole Republick 3 all buſineſſes of 
Peace and War do paſs through their 
hands z they write to Princes, and re- 
tive their Anſwers : therefore none 
T4 1s 
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<13 choſen $4avio Grande, except he be a 
c man of ripcr years, aud of gicat repute 
and cxpcricnce : So the Sat of the 


Land are ever mcn of credit, which is | 


not ſo much tcquircd in thoſe of the 


# 4 
4 - 


Sea, or de gl: Or dini,as they are uſually 


called, who are choſen for exerciſe, 


and to learn more then to rule. When Þ* 


the Savi or wile men of the Land will 
trcat of a bujine(s which they are not 
willing to impart to thoſe of the Sea, 
ticy dclire them to 20 out as the others 
d\) tw rhem upon the like occalion 3 but 
the Save Grands: mult be prefent to 
gv.ry thing, 


_— 7 RR es 


[ very ouc of. theſe Sari is cheln by Þ 


the Preguti, and amongit thumlelves, 
az tacy arc of thrce. forts, {o every 
week they chuſe one ot their number 
to be their head, who is to move, and 
to make propoſals of cvcry thing they 
think fit to be done, which thence are 
carried to Pregadi to be put to the 
V.ote, whom this Colſegzo fits and pre» 
parcs things tor : and to the {ame they 
make their r.ports.vF things propoled 
by torrain Miniſtcrs in the audience 

tacy have given them, or in the vikits 
they 
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they reccived from them. "This C:Vegio 
uſcs to meet every day betimes in the 
morning.into it allo do cnticr the Duxe 
10d $1040714, 

Tais Srynorzz woe mult now) 
ſpeak of, otherwiſe called Cou- » 


| firlio di Dieci, the Council of Tn , 


becauſe it conhiltts ot ton perſons , 
(7:12, ) the tix Conficliort, the tizrce 
Capi dt qutaraita, and the Prince : Or 
the three Capz 4 40, or heads ut the 
40, one 15 cholſcn every week to pre- 
tide and bc the chair-man, who ever 
fits over agiinlt the Duke : This 
Council is ot grcat importance, tor it 
doth cntcr into all others 3 yet its au- 
thority may be callgd anncxcd rathct 
then principal, it beg equall to thu! 
of Pregadz : It may indeed treat of 
matters of State as rh.y think fit, and 
not depend upon a higher power 3 but 
they make no uſe of chis Authority, 
cxcept in caſes of the higheſt concern- 
ment, and when 1t cannot be done 
otherwiſe ; as the ſudden making ot a 
War, or concluding ot a Peace, to {cnd 
with ſpecd a Providitore to the Army, 
and to treat ſecretly of a bulineſs 
F:4 which 
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which requires ſpeed 3; whi.h things iff 


they were to bz debatcd and reſolvc} 


upon, firli by the Colledge, then in 
Pregadi, that diligence, and may be 
that ſecritic which arc neceflary, could 
not be obtained. 


There is the Conſig!is only and Gol . 


* hi 
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ply of ten, end the C onſig 1Iiv cont ag- 4 


giumo,c double, and with thc additional, | ' 
in the forme arc only the ten perfonsÞy 


fre named, and bi fi: les them come into 
the lati, the Savi grandt, and thoſe 4i 
Ifrra, the three dt «gadori, nine of thc 
Procu;aturi. ald fittecn others who 
are appointcd for that purpoſe 3 theP 


former fits almoſt once cvery day, butF 
the latter once in &Hght dayes, which F 


time hath been "prefixed within theſe 


t wo laſt centuries of years to ſettle the Þ 
winds of people who were mightily Þ 
itirrcd aud affraid when this Council Þ 


uid to mcct, it being known that it 15 
ouly upon buſinetſes of the lighelt 1m- 
portance,as to puniſh Rebels and Tray- 

cours to the Republick, talſe Coyners, 
and exccfſcs of another nature, as pro- 
tavation of their Churches, as it hap- 

ncd within theſe very tew years upon 
this occaſion, On: 
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One day a young Gentleman of th- 
& Family Nez, lately come from abroad, 
| having met with ( whether it was by 


g accident, or with a premeditated dc- 


ud lign 'tis not known) the wite of the 


Signiore Giovanni Grimaizi within 2 


{73 Church in a remote part of the City , 
3 ſomething paſſcd between them, it may 
'F7 be nothing but words; but however 

4 the thing was mif-rcprelented to the- 


| Praor or  Superiour of the .Cloyter by 
| one of the Priors, who reported he 
# had ſeen ſomething unbecoming the 
place z this harc-brain'd Prior, with 


7 outany conliderationot the conſeque- 
2 ces, in a pafſionate tit went and con;- 


| plained to the Council of Ten, that 
ſome obſccne a& had been commireed 
in their Church by ſuch pcerfous 
| whereupon immcdiately the Council 
ſent the Gentleman 2 Warrant to ap-= 


E pear before it within twenty four 
| hours, and givc an account of fuch- 


things 3 but he having conſulted with 
his friends, thought fit to let this fury 


{ be over, and therctore ab{cnted him= 


{elf ; but the Council who ftirlt of all 
is hot upon bulinefles, (a thing indeed 
i5 un- 
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which requires ſpeed 3 whi.h things if} 


they were to bz debatcd and reſolved 
upon, firli by the Colledge, then inf 
Pregadi, that diligence, and may be? 
that ſecritic which are neceflary, could 3 


not be obtained. 


Thcre is the Configlis only and fim-ff 
ply of ten, and the Con glu con Þ ag. 
g£::51o,double.,and with thc additional, 


in the former arc only the ten perſons} 
fre named, and bifides thrm come into Þ 


the laſt, the Savi grandi, and thoſe 4 
Ierra, the three Avegadort, nine of tic 
Procuratori., and fittcen others who 
are appoinicd for that purpoſe 3 the 
furor lits almoſt once cvery day, but 


the latter once 1n Oght dayes, which 


time hath been prefixed within theſe 
two laſt centuries of years to fcttle the 
winds of people who were mightily 
itirrcd and affraid when this Council 
uid to mcct, it being known that it 15 
ouly upon bulineflcs of the higheſt im- 
portance,as to puniſh Rebels and Tray- 
cours to the Republick, talſe Coyners, 
and cxccflcs of another nature, as pro- 
tanation of their Churches, as it hap- 
ncd within theſe very tew years upon 
this occalion, NE 
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One day a young Gentleman of th- 
& Family Nez, lately come from abroad, 
| having met with ( whether it was by 
8 accident, or with a premeditated dc- 
T lign 'tis not known) the wite of the 
A Signiore Giovanni Grimaitt within 4 
4 Church in a remote part of the City , 
4 omething paſſed between them, it may 
'F be nothing but words; but however 
q the thing was miſ-rcprelentcd to the. 
"19 Prior or Superiour of the -Cloyiter by 
7 one of the Priors, who reported he 
© had feen ſomething unbecoming the 
J place 3 this harc-brain'd Prior, with- 
| out any conliderationot the conlequci- 
# ces, in a paſſionate fat went and con;- 
'Þ plained to the Council of Ten, that: 
le} | ſome obſccne at hid becn commited 
in their Church by ſuch pcrfous 
yp { whereupon immcdiately the Council 


cilÞ | ſent the Gcntleman 2 Warrant to ap» 
ÞÞ pear before it within twenty four- 
IN - 


| hours, and give an account of ſuch: 
ol © | things 3 but he having conſulted with 
5; Þ his friends, thought ht to let this tury 
| be over. and theretore abfcented him= 
P* Þ (cf; but the Council who firſt of all 


"l F is hot upon —_—_— (a thing indeed 
1c 
| F: 5 un- 
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unbecoming the gravity they do pr9- 
teſs) proceeded againit him in his ab- 
ſence with a great ſeverity, and dc- i 
clared him convinced of the tact : By ? 
this Thunder-bolt two birds (as we 
{ay) were kil'd at once; for the Lady 
was thereby condemned (though no Þ 
Wayes mentioned) ot Adultery z And 
aSit is uſual in ſuch things, that they #3 
who arc the moſt concerned, are warn- 
cd laſt of all, the Ladies Husband that & 
walking by the Palace of St. Mark, 
not knowing any thing of what paſſed, if 
{ome of his acquaintance turned away þ 
trom him, others hang'd down their Þ 
heads at the ſight of him 3 but at laſt ® 
ſome of his friends not daring to ſpeak : 
themſclves, did writc a note to hun a- 
bout what was paſt ; the grief which | 
he reccived upon ſo ſurprizing and un- | 
welcome news 15 not to be concerved : | 
but home he went, and in a Council 
betwecn him and his ewo Brothers, 
tho Abbot, and Perro Grimani, 1t was 
« reſolved. to ſend ſeveral , after young 
: Nani to-make him away, if they could 
* find him:for though he werc innocent, Þ 
yet his flight had laid anote of infamy 
upon 
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Z upon the Lady, and conſequently ap- 
s on the Family 3; On thc other fide tho 
$ Lady muſt be made away with poyſons 
S the tirlt failed, but rhe {ſecond did not. 
& although the Husband was much a+ 


g2inlt it, yet the Abbot, as they lay. 
undertook to cure her of all difcaſcs, 


3 and with a Pill ro ſend her mto ano- 


ther world, which was cc H&cd ina 
fortnights time. In the mean while 
Nant and his friends were not aſleep, 
for the Ladies Husband was quickly 
ſent by poylon, as it is thought, packs - 
ing after his wite ; and a while aftcr 
when the brunt was over, Naz aps - 
peared b.tore the Conſighto ; who hav- . 
mg heard of his juſtification abfolved 
him, too litc indeed as we uſe to (ay, 
Afier "death comes tbe Pl yſtc/ 12. 

This Config/to manages allo certain 
fums ot monics as they are alltzncd to 
fr, hath an. abſolute power ov:r the 
Artillery,” and all Olhcers belonging 
Wit ; Ic hath alſo in the Arſenal ccr- 
tain Gillis at his command. xwhich are 
marked with theſe two lettcrs, C. 
X, benihcs the Capt , or Confhg- 
lio, and the ſecond letter X. makerh 

* 
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Ten, or di dieci, When Princes i 


have a mind. to-treat ſecretly with the 


Republick, they. direct their Letters | 


thus z To the Seren:iſſime Prince, N. N. | 


(45 now Contareni ) Duke of Venice 
mith by Council of Tea, which method 
is obſerved in the an{wcrs- given to 
thele Letters, When a guilty man is 
brought before this Conſugizo, he is al- 
lowed no Council, nor any. one to 
plead for him, but one of the.Conſiglio 
muſt do it, for him, or elſe it will not 
be done at all : There is no appeal 
from their Sentence, which may-be re- 
verſed by none but by themſzves, or 
their ſacceflours, tor they are changed 
every year, the Duke excepted z this 
{ſeverity and great authority maKes it 
formidable'to.the City. 
Upon the ſubje& of this Conſeg/io 
«3 dzeci, it 15 to be obſerved, that the 
three. -Capi.di 4o are otherwiſe called 
Conſiglierz da baſſo, and that the ſix 
Conſiglieri Grands. are in. charge but 
cight months, that is, in thcir alfiſting 
with the Duke, .and. the four months 
following, by three and tlirce.[they are 
Configlier; da baſſo, that isin the Qua- 
: : rantia, 
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ces Mraxtia-; {o that thus they end the year: 
he Wof their Conſiglierato or Council-ſhjp. 
ers And the three Capi are not taken out 
N. Fiof the old Quarantia, nor out of the 
ce new, but out of the Criminal, which 
od [Fall are called Qnzarantie, becauſe in 
to Mevery one of them are forty Noble- 
in I men. All theſe things are neceſſary. 
1- Ffor forrain Miniſters to that Repub- 
to Flick, to be known by them, that they. 
z0 {may accordingly make their applica. 
"t | tions 3 and this at all times hath been 
al J great help to the diſpatch of very 
:- UW difficult and important affairs. But I. 
r 7 muſt come to another head. 
{ The. Adminiliration of Juſtice is- 
5 [2 wholly committcd to the Noble YVene- 
t [4 tzans, who are ſent into all Cities, 
4 Towns and Burroughs to govern them. 
2 un7er the title of Podeſts : .theſe have: 
2 a. Suprcam Authority.both in Civils 
| 7 and Criminals : their Courts conlilting, 
| of one Vicar, of one judge all male- 
[7 ficio againſt Crimes and Dclinquents 3 
& another Judge alle vetroa aglie, about. 
Victuals and Proviſions 3 and another. 
al Agztijz, who are Doctors at Law 
© of the. State, To the.Recors of Ci- 
- tics - 
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ties are fubje all other Govemours of | 
Towns,Cafiles 2nd Villages, who have Wvc 
Authority in the Civil ; but over the Þ 

criminal itis extended only to the rope {A ve 
they call Strapddo, Baniſhment, Priſon, Fan 
to the Galley, and to fome pecuniary Flic 
fine, but not to death, which is bclong- | m 
ing to the Governours of Cities. 'So | 1 
that the chief charges of the Govern- It! 
ment of that Republick are within all © 
her Dominions beſtowed upon the No- | bi 
bility (excepting Breſcza, which hath | tc 
it otherwiſe by a ſpecial priviledge ) þ? F 
and the Subjects may riſe no higher 0 
then to be made Governours of tome FF t 
Lands, or {orice ſtrong places, becauſe þÞ © 
the Republicks cuſtome is to cmploy |} t 
ſtrangers, rather then their own Sub- [4 
jects 3 and in the choice made of tholc Pt 
Nobles there is a great deal of corru- | 
ption3z for capacity, age, experience, [2 
integrity of lite, merits and vertue arc l 
not ſo mich look't upon, as the riches, 
intcrelt and dependancies of the Fanii- 
ly, and whether the pcrſon be able to 
render 'forne {crvice to thoſe who fa- 
voared him jn his Election 3 And this 
1s an univerſal practice all the world 
| OVCr, 
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of Rover, to carry out things by way of fa- 
ve Wvour, partics, bribes, and interctt. 
he F As for the Lawes, every City 1s Go- 
pe Fverned according to her own Statutes 
"8 and Cnftomes, to that except by Pub- 
Flick Readers in the Schools, there is no 
I mention made of the Civil Roman or 
Imperial Lawes 3 and what 1s read in 
2 theſe Schools (at Padoa etpecially) 1s 
11 27 more for ſhew and oſtentation, and to 
2 bear up the credit of the place, then 
7 for any uſe and obſervation of them : 
: For the Republick within this century 
of years, hath taken away not onely 
| the Authority, but alſo the very name 
: Þ4 of Imperial, or any other name rela- 
ting to Monarchy, out of her State, and 
2 hath deprived the people of their pri- 
7 viicdges; of creating Notaries, of 
4 Knighting, Legitimating, Naturali- 
2 2ing, and the like, It 15 alfo forbidden 
- I to Notarics to uſe the name as Impe- 
[3 7241 or Royal : So that all things are 
7 done by the Name and Authority of 
| (8 Yemce, it being their pleafure, rhat 
upon all occafions of High Juſtice, De- 
L grees and Honours, as Lawcs of the 
[ Cities, and places, and ſometimes of 
1 
z 
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Venice her ſelf, be obſerved in at! RL: 
places. I lic 

As to the manner of their judiciary th 
proceedings, things are judged and de- |: (a 
cided according to a long cuſtome and 
experience of many years, more then | ii 
out of any learning gotten by ſtudies; | tl 
ſeeing the Nobility of Vexice, not only Þ th 
doth not follow the ſtudy of the Law, Þ lc 
but alſo they think it were a ſhame for Þy 
them to do it; fo that inſtead of it 
they learn a little of Phyloſophy, and Þf * 
ſomething of Rhetorick, whereby they j ol 
are enabled to make diſcourſes upon | iv 
occaſion z and this I ſay as to the ge- M "' 
nerality, there bcing amongſt them Þ © 
perſons of a deep and Univerſal learn- Þ 
ing : However they have certain forms Þ 
of caſes decided betore, which are rc- P 
giltred and kept upon record 3 and | 
from this, as from the advices they re- Þ 
ccive from ſome Lawyers they carry | * 
along with them, thcy are enabled to 
give {cntences, and paſs judgments, Þ 
which (as in other placcs ) arc ſome- Þ 
times unjuſt,and very prejudical to the þ 
partics The thing they mind moſt | 
of all, is, to inſtrut thumſelves of the 

Lawecs 
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Lawes and Cuſtomes of their Repub- 
lick, wherein they ſuccced well : But 
ry thoſe who are employed to be Ambaſ- 
c- [4 fadours in forrain Courts, and thoſe 
id I who are Lawyers and plead cauſes, 
en [ſtudy both Law and-Learning, though 
5; Fathe Art of relating Hiſtories well, and 
ly [the Selle Jettere, or curious humane 
y, [4 (carning, be that which they affe&t 
jr [4 moſt of all ; As to the reſt, practiſe 
it  nore then theorie, is their guide 3 but 
4 [ft a5 this experience 15 of two ſorts, the 
y } one from the long ſtanding of the 
n I world , which doth afford ggneral 
. & rules, and the other is that which men 
n 4 acquire in particulax through the 
. [2 courſe of their life, which if it be with- 
| out great patts and learning, is ſo con- 
| fuſe and cloudy, that hardly it ever 
1 comes to that degree of cxcellency 
s which is found in ſome ations, and 
J the judiciouſneſ(s of ſome men ; Hence 
7 it is, that this bare experience , and 
| without method , proves very often 
Z pxcjudicial to particular men, and dan» 
| Þ gerous to the Republick , becaule it 
learns to undo more then to do, and 


z never knows order, but by the _ - 
1t- 


all 
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diſorders : So it happens ſometimes tofſtn 
this Republick, tor ſending ottcn{Wo 
young unlearned, and uncxperience{fþu 
men to be Governours of Cities ani|&o 
places, who thereby commit many er-Mi! 
rours and diſorders, whereof the wolf 
talls upon the Subjects, who arc ther! 
by involved in many troublcs an! 
Charges : However the Republick [Mai 
very f{cvcre in puniſhing thoſe tauits Mn 
waich theſe do commit of a {ct pur-P 
poſe, cſpccially it they ſuffer then-If 
{cIves to be bribed te do f{otne unju-fr 
fice., Upon this account, a Noble-Y 
man who had been pollctled in Crema, 
was beheaded ſome years ago, becaulc 
he had received, as it was proved, htiyÞ 
picccs in Gold, with promiſe to favour 4 
the giver :; And as the very report of : 
a bad adminiſtration of Jultice and F 
Government 15 (uthcient, not onely to Þ 
have the Nobles hereafter excluded 
trom further preferments, but alſo Al 
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cauſe them to be puniſhed tor the pre- 
{cnt, and te make them torteit their 
reputation, which: al{o- reflects fome- | 
what upon their families : So when 
they come to the diſcharge of their 
cm- | 
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es tofmployments they are very careful of 
ttcnFFloing juſtice, and of promoting the 
nce(FÞpublick good : and what abulcs they 
and ommit, are ated with great dexte- 
y erfFity : So that for all the particular 
'vrifailings I have mentioned, which arc 
<16-F&ltogether unavoidable 1 humane 
a11/Pthings 3 that Republick tor the right 
« :Þand juſt adminiſtration of her Govern- 
uits mcnt muſt reccive her duz praiſes : and 
ur-Malthough in- point of lite and death, 
Jiih Jamonglt them, one friend be very ecar- 
11u-BIncfi to ſolicite for another 3 yet as to 
le- Wcivil matters, to ſpeak in a mans behalf 
ma, Mit would do him more harme then 
ule good. 

tiyhs Ht is-true, as to their ſeats of Juſtice, 
2urF4 that there is nothing ſo tedious and fo 
of FJ chargeable as the ſuits that are before 
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nd ÞY them, neither is there any place where 
to 9 are ſo many Courts of Jultice as in Ve- 
ed xice, and in the Cities of her Juriſdi- 
toi tion; for the poor people who are at 
e- F7 Law being forced to tollow appeals to 
tir $9 Venice are put to tedious and extraor- 
c- I dinary charges, and ſee no end of their 


cauſes, eſpecially if they axe to deal 


with ſome. of the Nobles, or other rich 
perſons, 
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pcrſons,for in all places where Appeals 
arc admitted the richeſt will tire out 
the poor : So that this is one of the 


greatcſt faults of that Republick, but Þ 


it is committed upon a politick ac- 
count, as we faid clſewhere, to keep 


pcople in exerciſes, and the Courts of Þ 


faltice in credit. Now in Venice arc 
all the Courts and Tribunals follow- 
1g, 

Firſt, the Court of the Proctratore, 


which judgeth of things relating to the : 


Prodors: ; Betore this Court arc 
brought matters of Legacics, diffcr- 
ences ariling between men of different 
profeſlion concerning the fame , and 
Controverſies between Husbands and 
Wives. 

The Court della Petitione,2ot Requeſts, 
hears Cauſes of above an hundred Ve- 
zetian lire or pounds, ( that is , four 
pound in Engliſh, or thereabouts ) 
concerning thoſe whom guilt made fly 
away 3 orders the pawning and fur- 
veying of goods in the Cuſtom houlc; 
obliges men to ſtand to their bargains 


and agreements made by word ot 


mouth, or in writing 3 doth Tax and 
Re- 
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1; Regulate charges upon the deſire of 
at Kthe Commiſtioners,or ratherExceutors, 
ke ſettles and confines expence of thoſe 
ut Ewho are under age, decides differ- 
co. Rences about Wills, and Confirmes, Ar- 
-p Pbitrary Sentences from fifty Duckets 
of downwards. 
i: © The Office dell Fuaraſtiero of for- 
jy. Þrainers,judgethCaſes bet weenVenetians 
Zand firangers, and about houſe-hold 
e, [ſtuffs , Boates hire, and of accidents 
16 depending thereupon, as when wares 
re pare caſt into the Sea out of Ships 
-. it doth not relieve Cauſes about leſs 
1t Fithen ten Duckets, but.it proceeds ſum- 
d [marily. 
d K The Tribunal del Mobzle, of moye- 
$ables,judgeth of things of fifty Duckets 
s, ſand leſs , 'tis of its juriſdiction to de- 
e- ſxcide controverhies about movcables dif- 
ir poſed of by Wills and Teftaments , 
Sand of other things which a dead man 
hath done in his lite time, if it be his 
gown hand-writing {1gned by two wit- 
; [ancſles. 
TheTribunale del” proprio judgeth of 
Your things of concernment 3 the fir(t 
15 the matter of portions after a di- 
vorce, 
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vorce, and of joynturesz the ſecond 
about differnces: ariling between Bre- 
thren, when they divide any State: 
the thixd is concerning ſucceſſions ab fd 
z#teſtzto, when a man hath made no h 
Will-: The fourth is matter of bounds fp 
and limits of buildings, that one doth Pt 
not encroach- upon anothers ground, Þt 
and the like, Further, this Court judges Bn 
of all Cauſes between nigh and firigÞp 
rc]ations. | 'P 
The Court dell Efſaminatore, exa-þ 
mincs witneſſes ad perpetuam vei me-[t. 
moriams, takes cognizarice whether ſales 
were well or ill made, and intervencs Bc! 
to ſales made by the Commiſſary, doth Fp 
fign the inſtruments of Donation , Þ>! 
and keeps a regiſter of all conditional | 
Legacics. ie 
There are alſo 1: Cattaveri,who take Fn 
care to recover thoſe goods which fall ta 
to the State from them who.dye with- f|w 
out making any Will, and leave no ti 
Succeflours 3 they revoke and take a- 
way penalties laid by other Judges, if dj 
they think it fitzthey ſell all” Incanto by th 
the publick Cryers invitation, in the gte 
name of the State, thoſe Lands which tc 
bclong BG 
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nd Þbclong to it, to thoſe who offer the 
re- Emoſt at yo * They arc judges of 
©: Ethings found at Sea, and of treatares 
ab diſcovered under ground : They hear 
no {differences : between thoſe who go in 
ads pilgrimage to Feraſalem, and the Ma- 
oth Þiicrs of ſhips who carry them 3 where- 
nd, Btore 1n this Office is written the 
ges name -of every Pilgrim bound for that 
i& Pplacez they alto decide matters of 
Prices. 
xa-þ The Piouego doth judge about- con- 
me- tracts of Ulury ; Of oo about high 
ales © wayes;. and takes care that no partt- 
-ncs Þcular man doth build or otherwiſe tre(> 
oth Epals upon the Channels, or upon the 
ON , ÞStreets. 
nal Þ The Ofhce of the Sindict is to over- 
#({ce unreaſonable and exceſſive charges, 
ake Fmade in the ads of Jufiice, they 
fall take the place. of - ordinary Judyes, 
ith- {when they are. choſen by- the par 
- no RUES, 
ea-J The: Sopragaſtaldz ' are ordinary 
it Judges of the Execution of Scntences, 
they, ſell goods by-an intermitted Sen- 
the tence, and hear differences about In- 
wich Utcrmiſſons, Executions and Contradi- 
ong RGions, The 
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The Sxperzorz are to cenſure and 
mend the ads of the Sxpragaftald: in 
thoſe errours which may happen:to a-F 
riſe from their Sentences, F 

The Auditors Veccht are to hear the! « 
Appeals of the City, Cauſes of the ! 
Courts- of St. Mark, and of Rialto;Þ « 
they either -do refer Cauſes, or cl{:Þ} t 
bring them into the Quarantia civil | 
Vecchia : They judge whether the te-Þi 
ftimony of Witncflſes ought to be re-Þr 
ceived or not; and generally the cauſcsÞi 
of Compromeſſi or references to Arbi-P 
traters are brought into this Oftice, | ( 

The Auditor: Nuovi hear of CauſcsÞ a 
from abroad by way of Appcal,they in-Þ t 
terpoſe arbitraryſentences where judges 
have judged amiſs,they order ſuſpenti-Þ v 
on of tryals for two months;In a word, | c 
this Office decides all :broils made by} b 
ReRors of places, receiving, all Ap-PÞb 
peals, except from two like ſentences. c 
After theſe ReQtors are gone from their} ( 
Government, the Auditori do receive} 
Appeals one month after, within the} C 
State called Trevigian , aud of othery 
Cities and Caſtles two months after: 8k 
But about Sea-affairs they receive it - a 
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all times, receiving priviledged -per- 
{ons and things, as Orphans, Wido:ys, 


I''71 


8 the poorelt fort of people, to whom no 


time is limited to Appeal,and Church- 
cs, Univerſities, and pious places. Their 


| letters of Appeal do uſually ſuſpend 
;Þ dctinitive Execution , except within 


the Trevician State, the Sebenico, and 
places of the Levaxt : Within the Fri- 
#li, Appeals are decided within tour 
months, otherwiſe they arc executed 
by Surctics. 

The Auditori Nzoviſimi judge of 


| Cauſes to the value of tifty Duckets 


and leſs 3 for thoſe of more, they come 
before the Auditort Nuovi, 

The Lords 4: notte in Civile, or Ci- 
vil Cauſes, take cognizance of Leaſes, 
of Houſes, matters of cheat ; ſec that 
bonds made about charges at Law 
bc executed 3 and are likewiſe Exe- 
cutors of Sentences-paſſced without the 
City. 

The Lords 4: ntte ix Criminale, in 
Criminal Caules, are appointed to pre- 
vent and ſtop hres within the City ; to 
keep goods crders at nigh, and hinder 
all manger of violences z even by draw- 
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ing of blood, and wounding, if it can- 


mor be done otherwiſe : Thele being 
joyned with the Q+2rantia, do order 


and againſt Husbands, who have more 
then one Wife and againſt Wives who 


thoſe who have defloured Maids, kil- 
led Thieves, or bought ſtollen goods : 


who kept communication with Chri- þ 


Apothecaries,andChyrurgeons,who do | 
not declare who are thoſe who lay þ 
under their hands to be cured ct | 
wounds. p 
The Quarantia vecchin Civile doth l 
judge of Cauſes of the Audztori vecchi, 
which themſelves have brought into | 
this Court : where alſo is debated as | 
bout pardons , graces, and amneſtics Þ 
eranted to Malcfacors ; they judge of þ 
Baloting between equal numbers, or 
when there is no caſting Vote or Ball, 
and they ſee that in baloting the oath | 


Appeals from Judges within the City, | 
and wo be to them who have any thing 
f08 


IS 


the puniſhment intlicted upon thieves; | 


hive many Husbands; they chaſtiſe Þ 


They have authority over the Jewes | 


{izans 3 and alfo they puniſh Phyfitians, | 


taken be obſerved 3 They alſo receive 


_ way of Appcal : 
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to do here upon that account, for no- 
thing in the world is (o tedious as are 
their proceedings. 

The Qwuaragtia Nuova hears Caus 
ſes brought in by the Auditors Novi, 
once a month gives .in a Cauſe to thoſe 
about the Kingdome of Candiz, with 
ſome other diſpatches and proviſions 3 
and alſo reccives ſome Appeals trom 
Judges in the Country. One mult be 
palt 3o years old to be admitted into 
theſe Dnarantia's, 

The Colegio of the 25, paſles detini- 
tive ſentences upon Caulcs of 300 Duc- 
kets and leſs 3 For the {pace of two 
months hears the Cauſes of the City, 
and for two other months, thoſe of the 
Country. 

The Quarantiz Criminale doth de- 


 cide Criminal Cauſes, as well Origi- 


natively , as brought before them by 
The Av0gedort do 
bring them in, as into their right and 
proper Council, where they arc © 
ted Pro and Con, the States Council 


0s 


ſpeaking againſt the guilty, whom an- 


\wers are returned to by th: Wy lvocate 
of the priſoger,or by the,Strcord7n277s, 
G 2 
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Likewiſe the Sixdici, or the Over- 


{ers of Governments at Sca, do (peak 


againſt the guilty, as do the Avogadorz; 
They alſo ſuperviſe the a&ts of pubs 
lick Notarics, 

The Lords AI Acqur,about waters, 
are the Overſeers of Lakes , Ponds, 
and other freſh waters; They take 
care that the Channels be kept 
clean, | 

The Lords, or S:gniore all Bae, 
take care that the City be plenti- 
ully ſupplycd with all manner of pro- 
viſions ; So tor the Sca places, aud the 


| I:ke, 


Thoſe All $anitz, for health, look 
to every thing that might bring an in- 
fe&ion into the City, as Dileales, or 
any filthy and corrupt thing that is 
brought to be ſold. Phyſicians who are 
willing to pra&icc mult take a Licenſe 
in this Ofhce 3 as Mountebanks, and 


othcrs, who appear fo upon Stages mult | 


alſo do ſo : Herein are entred the 
names of Cortagiane, or proſtitute wo- 
men, at preſent, as'it 15 gueſſed, to the 
number of twenty tive thouſand , or 


there abouts 3 belides the number of 


tholc 
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thoſe who are private, and of married 
women, which mult needs be valt in (' 
populous a City. The cauſes of whictt: 
I think to be in part the nature of the 
Climate, of the Dyet, the tempzr of 
the people, and in part that ſeverity 
and rigidncls ot parcuts and husbands 
to their daughtcrs and wives, who arc 
deprived of an honclt liberty 3 fo that 
that upon occaſion they pats trom one 
extream to another : and they thin 
they may allow themſclycs a licenti- 
ouſneſs, becauſe they arc deprived of a 
lawtal liberty, Neramur 21 pentium, 154 
truc and a common {aying : Peopte lon? 
after, and are nreety of thit wn:ch is” 


| forbidden, being partwaded that ftol- 


[en waters of p!c2ſurcs are ſweet, they 
watch opportunitics to come by it, A 
horſe who hath liberty to go trom the 
ſtable to the water, and thence to run 
up and down the grounds , 13 not {9 
wild, nor (ſo hard to be come by, as one 
which 1s conſtantly tycd in a tadle, 
and under bridle and curb, if once he 
ſlips out of the Grooms hand. So it is 
of men and women who are kept un- 
dcr too ſevere a guard : if once they 

G 3 breat 
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break lovic, they will not cafily come 
*1n 3g4in. And comparing both their 

 4:c10ns, the bitterneſs of the former 
24s much to the (weetnels ot the lat- 
'cr, which the more they like, the lon- 
»cr they are willing to enjoy : doubt- 
ing whether ever hereafter they ſhall 
have any ſuch opportunities,and there- 
fore the more loath they are to rc- 


turn home, to be again under a rc- | 


ſtraint. 

Another cauſe of this miſcarriage of 
FVexetian worn { I cal all thoſcl (6 
wo live in Vezice, for otherwile there 
are many in it from othcr parts of Traly, 
and ſeveral of Candia, and other Greek 
womcn) is theanticemcents of the place, 
eſpecially the ſuggcitions and company 


of ſome tubtle cunning perſous both of |} 


men & women, who have by a conſtant 
practi(c attained to ſuch an Art of in- 
tinuating, themſelves, that as ſoon as 
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they have acceſs toa woman, with their | 


peliilentious breath they will blaſt any 
thing of honeſty or chaſtity that was 


in them. Such a one hath been that Þ 


great Ruffiano, who dyed not long 
lance , named Paola Gemma, who in 
his 
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his lite time had (ſeduced almoſt 35 
many women as he had hairs on hþ.52 
hcead;whotc words werc fo powert: ul'y 9 
dc /tructive, that 1t 15 tho. ay 1 þ.- 
aice, the man never ſpoke twice to a 
woman, but ſhe yiclded to his ton pt 
tion 3 he ulcd fo much to preſs thin, $ 
upon them, upon the grounds of nts - 
cli, pleaſure, and voth.r pluutible and 
{pec10us pretences and rn: alons , and 
that in fo eloquent and pathetick 4 
way, acting ſometimes the part uf a 
Conteflour, ot a Preacher, and of au 
Oratour, in his Threatnings, Admoni- 
tions , Perfwations , Conmendations: 
& inticements,that tis to be wondcred 
:t the Senatcs ( who knew well how 
dangerous a man this was) fuflcring © 
him, were it not that by report lo! 
ot them made uſe of him. Something 
cle of this nature I ſhall (ay anon, bur 
before, I nuwultt continue my cnumc» 
ration of the Courts of Jultice. 

The S$1ig#ori alla dogaita di mare, of 
the Cuſtom-houſe about the Sea, do 
take care that none ot the Gallics of the 
Republick, or any other particular (hip 
do bring in any warcs, or unload them 

G 4 till 
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£;]1 firſt of all the Cuſtom-houle be [- 
tiShed., 

The Lords ala Pace, are Judges over 
all tnuſe who hoht, wound, or who rc- 
vile oue another with injurious expiek- 
{10Ns, 

Thoſ. Dela Ginuſtitia vecchia, do pur 
niſh them who fallthe weights, ſcalcs, 
meaſures, and the like 3 they (et a rate 
on fruits:In this Oſhee are regiſtrcd all 
thoſe who take a Salary to ſerve in 
ſhops, and all manncr ot Tradcs arc 
under thc juriſdiction ot this Court,by 
which thc figns of ſhops muſt be ap- 
proved of. 

The Cosf li di Mercanti, the Con- 
{1's of Merchants, have a juriſdiction 
QVCr Matters of Merchandiſe, and the 
cognzance of faults committed by 
MAcrCNaurs, and matters of pawns, they 
take Oatit from thofte who owe mo- 
n:cs, cr bail, to avoid being put into 
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p:iicn, cauſe thoſe who are fled to | 
be prociaimed to appcar, it pot, they | 
Ic!; their goods, and pay the Credi- | 


LULUTS, 
The Lords delle Pompe look that 
{umpiuary Lawcs be put in exccution 
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concerning, cloathes and dict, and alſo 
thcy overlce the Cortiſaxs. 

Thoſe Alla Favizrz are over the 
Ware-houfes and Rialto, or matters 
of Trade and Exchangc; they hear 
all diſhculties arifing about the ſame, 
and keep by them the keycs of the 
place. 

The Govern itori dl” Entrate, take 
care of Taxcs and Tithes, and punith 
the faults of Otaicers belonging, to the 
Cuſtom: houſe. 

The $:gnori ſnprd4 datii, over cu- 
ſtomes, tarmes and gabcls, hnd out all 
thoſe who are cndcbtcd tor the fame, 
and (ce the Laws about 1t put in exe- 
cution, 

Thoſe Szpra la G:uſtitia Neva, take 
care over Inns, Tavcrns, and over * 
tzole who lt out Lodgings, and 
keep Pcentions or Ord:nariesz they 
gee the culttome due tor Wines fuld . 
by Retaile 3 and they overicc Mage» 
ZINES, 

The Sette Savi receive Appeals from 
the Gizuft/:tiz Naova, whereot they rc 
eulate the Offices,and make prov.fions 
tor the Magazincs. 

G5 The - 


The-prefent ſtar: 
The Signorz all $ale, about Salt, 1c 
out the Farmes and Cuſtomes of the 
Salt of Venice, as of all the Domi- 
n10ns of it, and are conſtituted Judges 
over all buſineſſes concerning Salt. 
Thoſe S#/ra 3 Cagti, over the Ac- 
counts have "oy and power to force 


oe why owe monies tothe Repub- 
lick to kn in {ocver, to pay 1t 3 
So they have autnority over ſhips and 


gallics, 

The Prov:/:iort di Commune , take 
carc that ſhips. be built great, accord- 
ing to their proportion, and that there 
be no altcration , when once they are 
built; they take care of the Streets, 
and cauſe the City Bridges to be re- 
paired ; they are alſo Overſcers of the 
Traghetti, or paſſages over thoſ: 
Channels which run through every 
{trect. 

The Lords Snpre le Camere, that is, 
of the Office of the Chamberlains of 
every City, do receive the publick mo- 
nies which come from the Chamber- 
lains Office of every ſuch City. 

» Thoſe dell: diect Officii do gather or 
cauſe. Collection to be made ot the 
monics 
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monies raiſed by the Cuſtom-houſes 
upon Land or Seca Commodities, thcy 
do the like in point of hire of the great 
Gallies. 

Thole al” Arexde do exact from 
debtors to the State thole monics 
which remain due by them upon the 
account of Taxcs and Tythes. 

The Dzect Savi, do examine whe- 
ther theſe Tythes b- laid even and c» 
qual, and upon jult grounds. and whe» 
tacr there be any traud or d;ccit in 
it. 

The Lords Alle Rapggioni Nuove, do 
Ict out farmes and cultomes, and they 
make twenty tour chick partners, who 
dividing amongli themſelves the O 
or parts, they make a Body and a 
cicty to make good to the Ia + 
lick the monics promiſed ter fuch a 
Farme and Cutioincs z And this Oi- 
tice conltrains thoke who owe monics 
upon that account, that 1s, as they are 
ot the twenty tour, upon whom allo 
they may ly penaltics. 

Thoſe Alle Raggiont Vecchie, in the 
name of the Repuvlick do detray tine 
charges of Princes and Ambaſl. ans 
welt. 
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- 
whom the Republick recceives,of which 
they keep an account. 

Thoſe ſupra il datio de vino, over 


the Wine- Cultomes do judge matters : 


concerning the ſame, let them come ei- 
tier by Land or by Seca to the City ; 
they are allo ſurveyours of the juſt pay- 


imcnt of the cuſtome, which being very Þ 


benchicial, and of great concernment, 
15 ever colleded by the Republick, be- 
cauſe the Noblermen not being willing 
to pay- the Rights , no particular man 
will or dares undertake it : This Cu- 
ftome yields above 300000: Duckets 
by the yeat. 

The Olhce of the Ternaria Veechiz, 
re@vcs the monies of cuſtomes upon 
Oyles. 

The Signori alla Graſcia, take care 
about ſalt meates, checſc, and the like; 
and upon occaſion they pals ſentence 
upon differences ariſing about the 
{ame. 

Thoſe Della dogana di terra, do rc- 
ceive the monies of Cultomes upon 
things which come by Land 3 and by 
them goods arc (carched. 


Thol: 
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Thoſe dellz panxi doro , have a care 
that thoſe who weave, or any other 
way, work filver and gold cloathes, 
22nd other ſorts of manufaQories,cither 
» to be uſed at home, or to be ſent a- 
broad , be faithful in the doing of 
it, without cheat or deceit; and 
they have power to cut or ſpoyle the 
2 (ame. 

The five,or Cinque alle Mercantia,do 
3 regulate charges about merchandizes 
Jand wares,and fcc that they be not ex- 
Z traordinarily over-yalued 3 ſo the 

ts Mjudge of ſyperfluous charges about wa- 

ges and falaries. 

;, | The Office della Segreta, hath in cu- 
| ſiody all old and new books, and thoſe 

# of the ſublidics; which books may not 
« bc peruſed without the conſent of the 
3 BB Configlio dt diect. 

e Þ® Thethree Chambers delli Montz vec 
Cc [chio Old, Nuoviſimo New , and del, 
8 S#/tzdio of Sublidics, do daily pay dues 
- Pand fees, according to the order from 
t {the Seftieri, or Governours of Quar- 
ters 3 and they have a full authority 
over things belonging to their juriſdi- 


(tion. 
There 


C0 
—- 
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+ There is alſo the Office, called, L:; 


cauſa della Aﬀrancatione, which doth + 


free borrowed monies from the great 
uſe agreed upon, and brings it to 


a lower rate for. the good of the Þ 


State, 


The Providitori della Zecchia , look 


that coynes and monies be not adulte- 
rated. 


The Avogadori Fiſcali have authori- | 
ty and power over any other Othce F 


when they make cxtortions. 


The Chamberlains or Camerlenghi 


di Commune have lying by themall the 


monies of the Republick by Land, as Þ 
well as by Sea, which is diſpofed of F 
as it pleaſeth the State : by vertue of Þ 
Writs and Ordcrs ifſned by the Colie- 
gio, and ſigned by the Coxſiglzerz, and Þ 


the Savii. 
The Eftraordinariz do receive mo- 


nies for the hircjof great Gallies and Þ 


Ships belonging to particular men : 
When goods are loaden upon any 
ſort of thipping, it is neccſlary to 
have a Licenſe trom this Office, for 
without it, no leave is grantcd to go 
OUL, 


The 


a {ubliftance and a liyclihood 3 and as 
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The Tavola dell' Vſcita, is an Office 


K& where are rescived the rights and cu- 
| ftomes of all the goods carried out of 
} the City, 


The three Sigaor: all Arſenale, have 


the care of all things belonging to it, 
| and hear differences arifing about 
| things init, between thoſe whe (ſerve 
| therein, 


Laſtly, the Moſſeteris is an Oflice 


' which takes cognizance of the price 
| of things bought and ſold , and for 
| their interpolition between the buyer 
| and the (cller, by the great, by parcels 
| or by retailez they have two for the 
© hundred. 


Of theſe Offices, ſome conlift of 40 


| Senatours, others of 25,20,0thcrs more 
| or Ic(ſs, but none 1s ot lefs then three 3 
| and although all theſe Courts appear 


to be much regulated, as indeed they 


| are in themſelves, yet, many of them 
are ſuperfluous, and introduced onely 


to keep in exerciſe and from 1dleneſs 


| the great number of the Nobility, to 
bring them up in the management of 


aHairs, and that thereby ſome may get 


the 
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the beſt things arc apt to be corrupt, & 
corruption hath crept into ſeveral of 
theſe Courts: which very often men are 
admitted into, by ſtrength of monics. 
And although this long enumeration 
of Scats of Juſtice may {ce tedious to 


ſome 3 yet thus much I thought ne- Þ 
ceſſary to mention: for they are all dit- Þ 
ferent ways, which one time or other 
he who lives there, ſhall have occation Þ 
to make uſe of; all which publick Mi- Þ 
nifters are much concerned to know 


how to carry on more ſucceſsfully the 
intereſts of their Princes with that Re- 
publick. 

Now tor varicty {ake, I muſt paſs to 
things of another nature z and here the 
mannerof EleGting a Doge, and ſome 
things precedaneous to that aGion, 
mult not be omitted. As ſoon as one 
< Duke 15 Dead, the tix Configlieri, and 
c the three Capi di go, who compoſe the 
Council of Tcn, do ſhut up themſelves 
within the Palace of St, Mark: whence 
they do not go out till after the Ele- 
ction of a new one 3 and the Eldeſt of 
the Configlierz acts the part of Vice- 
Duke. The Corps is {oon buried in 

the 
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the night time by the care of ſome of 
his Relations: but withall his Eftigy in 
Wax cloathcd with the Ducal Gar- 
ments 1s carricd into a room, called, 
Sala de proveghi, there to lye in State 
tor the ſpace of three dayes, twenty of 
the Nobles bcing appointed to fita- 


{ bout it in their Scarlct Robes ; and 
| then without any expreſſion of publick 
| grick, mourning or ſorrow, his Fune- 
| rals are performed in a great Pomp and 
* Solemmity 1n the Church of St. Mark; 
the next day after, the Gran Conſrgliv 
| meets, the Great Chancellour puts 
| them in mind, that fceing a new Duke 


15 to be choſen, they owe according to 
caſtom to name the fthree Inquiſfitort , > 
and the five Correttorz, after which the 
Vice-Duke ſayes ſomething in com- 
mendation of the deceaſed, and ex- 
horts every one to mind the good and 
honour of the Republick in the future 
EleQtion, and nothing elſe : Conſe- 
quently are choſen the Inquiſitor and 
Correttori; 1n ſhort, the task of the for 
mer is to examine the life and actions 
of the late Duke, to ſee whether he 


hath obſerved the Lawes ; and if they 
fnd 
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hind he hath failed in any thing , the 
arc bound to accuſe him before the 
Gran Counci], for the which his heir; 
are fined, or otherwiſe puniſhed, ju 
as it they were his own pcrſon $9 the 
heirs of the laft Duke, of the Family 
CLoredayo,were fined to 1500 Vecchin,, 
becauſe it was found he had not lived 
according to the Majeſty of his degre 
and quality 3 and this is a way to keep 
Dukes in awe, for fear their fucceſſour; 
ſhould bear the puniſhment of thcir 
faults. Now the Office of the Cor- 
& rettorz, is to {ce what things are fal- 
. ten amils, in the adminiſtration of the 
late Duke, that accordingly as they 
hnd and acquaint the Great Council 
with jt,by the plurality of Votes,thing 
may be annull'd, added to, or altercd, 
as they ſee occaſion for it. 


Within a fortnight atter the Doge's | 


death, all the Noble Venetians that arc 
tull thirty years Old, do meet in the 
great Council Hall ; and as many Balls 
as there are men.are caſt into a box ; of 
< Which Balls, thirty are of Gold,or gilt, 
and the reft of Silver z every Noble 


draws one Ball, and they who mt 
the 


hey 
the 
Clrs 
Jul 
the 
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he thirty of Gold, retire into a room 
0 cali the lot of thirty Pallotte, as they 
all it, or Balls, {or they put in thirty, 
nine of which arc of Gold, and they 
who draw theſe, do remain in the 
room but others do go into the great 
Council Hall; in the mean while, of 
the nine who remained, the tour who 
had the firſt tour balls, do -name hve 
men apiece, whom they pleaſe; and 
the five who had the five laſt balls, do 
cvcry one name four others 3 which 
number makes forty in all, and every 
one may name himſelf for one; and ) 
theſe are called thc Electors of the firli » 
Ele&ion, who are confirmed by the 
Gran Configlio, after which they break 
up. But the next day the forty men 
do put in forty balls, of which twelye 


E arc of Gold, and the reſt of Silver 3 of 


theſe remain onely the twelve, who 
have drawn the golden balls, who are ? 
called the EleQorsof the ſecond Ele- 
Gion. Every one of theſe doth name 
two more, but he who drew the firſt 
golden ball, names three, inall twenty 
tive 3 then theſe twenty five put in balls 
ag4in, of which nine are of gold, me 
they 


In in. ey or 
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they who draw them, are called th; 
Electors of the third EleCtion. Again, 
every one of theſe nine, names what 
tour he pleaſcs, but he who drew th: 
Jatt golden ball, names only three, thi 
makes up thirty five, who put 1n a 
many balls, whereof eleven are of gold, 


cand they only who draw them do rc 


main : theſe eleven name every one 
four, inall forty four; after which ar: 
again thrown in forty one balls of gold, 
and threc of filver, the three with the 
tilver ones are cxchided, but the others 
rcmain, who are confirmed by the 


C Gran Council, and thcſe do Elect the 


Duke. 

In order thereunto, they lock up 
themſelves within the Council Hall, 
though the whole Palace be at that 
time under lock and key; and three ot 
the moſt” venerable of the company 


<they chule to be Priori of the Election, 


and two others to be Secretaries z thc 
other thirty fix divide themſelves into 
four parties,cvery one going into what 


party he pleaſeth z after this the three 


Priorz do fitupon three chairs higher 


then the xeft, and the two Secretaries 


OVcT 
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ver againſt, with a Table before them; 
hen the. Secretaries call the thirty fix 
ne after another, who put every one 
n a Box prepared for that effe&, the 
name of him whom he deſires ſhould 
xx Duke, and uſually all thoſe of one 
zarty do put in but for one; So that 
hereby four only are in nomination z 
after this the Secretaries open the Box, 
und read the names of thoſe who are 
putin ; whoif they be in the compa- 
ny, are dehired one after another to 
withdraw into anoticr room; after 
which the Przorz# or Prctidents aske 
every one of the Ele&ors, whether 
they have any thing to object againſ 
up choſe who are in nomination, why any 
11, one ſhould not be choſen 3 and if any 
at thing be brought againſthim, he is cal- 
of Ml:d in to clear himſclt ; which if he 
ny cannot do, he is excluded, and ano- 
n, ther named in his place. Then are laid 
h- two boxcs before the Secretaries, the 
to None for the affirmative, & the other for 
at the negative; within theſe every one is 
ce Fto put alittle ball, and if in the afhrma» 
er tive there þc miore then in the other, it 
es (will xemain 3 and this is done for eve- 


ry 
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ry one of the four, of whom he who 


hath moſt balls doth remain ; but the 


Votes for the affirmative muſt not b:Þ 
leſs then twenty frvez and they will 


not give over voting till it be come to 


that number, or paſt it : This being 


done, if he who is choſen be without, 
he is ſent for; if within, they make hin 
fit, and the forty or forty one acknoy- 
ledge him to be Duke, and waiteupon 
him to his houſe ; where he ſtayes for 
two dayes, till his Ducal habit b: 
made; then in the morning he goes to 
hear Maſs at the Church of St, Mark, 
attended by all his EleQtors, and for- 
xain Miniſters z then he goes into 
Pozzo, as they call it, a kind of feat 
or chair with one of his nigheſt rela- 
tions, and the Chancellour, and foi; 
carried by twenty four Maſters of the 
Arſenal about the Palace of St. Mark; 
at the ſame time the Doge and his kin(- 
man , throwing monies amongſt the 
people, till they come to.the gate of the 
Ducal Palace, where he is expected by 
thoſe' who cle&ed him, and the chict 
of the Priorz layes the Ducal Cap, 
which is a kind of Crown; upon his 

head, 
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head, giving him the title of Serexz/< 
imo, and ſo wait on him to the ordi- 
nary lodging of the Doges, where he 
begins to receive publick viſits of 
he Magiſtrates, and forrain Mini- 
lters. 

He 1s allowed by the Republick five 
undred Zecchini, or about two hun- 
dred and fifty pound by the month, for 
they are not very willing to beſtow 
both honour and riches upon one it is 
true, he hath alſo the diſpoſal of ſome 
Ecclefraſtical Offices, and of other 
places, which he may (cl] if they hap- 


*FWpen to be vacant in his time 3 oncea 


week, that is every wednefday, he uſes 
to go down into the Courts of Juſtice 
when Judges do fit, exhorting every 
one of them to do good ſpeed and 
juſtice z and if any one hath applycd 
himſelf to him, he Commends! the 
cauſe to the Judges, as the caſe re- 
quires. 

The Ceremony I mentioned, of the 
Dukes inftauration, is the more cont1- 
derable, becauſe it befalls him but 
once in his life. But there is another 


which once a year he performs, my 
c 
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he Eſpouſes the Sea upon Aſcenhn 
day, which to fee as well as the Car. 
aaval, is worth the curiolity of Kiran. ; 
gers for asone allows a great libcrt o 
of Maſcarads, and variety of ſports; 
ſo the other affords as curious a (hey 
as can be ſegn. The Duke attende 
by Ambaſſadours, and by the Chid 
Nobles in a ci:h and fiately Ship 
Barge, (though indecd it 1s neither, 
but of a frngulzr making) named Bs: 
cextoro, attcnded by ſeveral thouſands 
of Gondolz's, goes three or four mils 
out to Sca, amonglt the ſhooting 
of the Guns in the ſhips, which ar: 
thereabuuis, and the ounding d pl 
Trumpets 3 he caſis a Ring into thy 
Sea, and pronouncts theſe Ttaliarfn; 
words; Io tz ſpoſo in Seguo di; Domi-Wt 
270, | Eſpouſe thee in token of myſm; 
Dominion over thee 3 this he doth in ſpl. 
the name of the Republick, which (by Bc 
a grant of Pope Alexander the third, IC, 
thereby expreſſing his Obligation to an 
her for her aſſiſtance againſt the Empe- Yw 
rour Frederick Barbaroſſa, with the ap- cg 
probation of all Ttalian Princes and fm 
States, and of ſeveral parts of — gr 

an 
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and by along ſucceſſive poſſeſſion) hath 


the Royalty of the Adrzatick Sea, or 
gulf of Venzce, which hitherto the Re- 


I publick hath ſtoutly ſccured'fromTurks 


and Pyrates. 

Having mentioned the Car#aval, 1 
muſt explain what it is : At a certain 
time of the year, immediately before 
Lent, about Shrove- Tueſday, but ſome 
dayes WGoner , according to the new 
Stile, Roman Catholicks do obſerve 
a cultome which they reccived from 
Heathens, which 1s, to pals that time 
with all the mirth and fperts they can 
conceive , glutting themſclves with - 
pleaſures before they enter into Lent, 
which they account to be a time of Pc- 
nance to them; Rome her (elf is as buſie 


*Wat it as the reft, a great ſirect of it na- 


med the Corſo, being the ordinary 
place for Races of Jewes, Horſes, But- 
fles, &c. for ſhews of ſome new 
Coaches, Charrets, people diſguited, 
and in vizzards, who throw up to the 
windows (which are full of women ) 
* $<gys full of perfurned Waters, Sweet- 
meates, Sugar-plums, 8c. The moſt 
» grave Cardinals and Prelates , give 

H them- 
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themſelves a tull Carrier, ſome as ſpc- 
ctators, others as actors, it being a 
thing well known, how one of the Car- 
dinals was by the late Pope command- 
cd out of Rome, becauſe in a womans 
cloathes, he had been riding on horſc- 
back in this Corſo. 

But in this, Venice gocs beyond all 
other places, it one contiders the num- 
ber, varicty and quality of theirſports, 
amongſt which arc their tamous 0- 
perzs, fo much talk'd of abroad 3 tis 
t:ndced a great delight to ſec their co- 
mical picces acted upon their Stages, 
with ſuch a varicty of Scenes, number 
of Mchizes, and excellent mulick, ot 
Voices and inttruments z which Vocal 
inulick, though it ſeems not to plealc 
thoſe who are not uſed to it, by rea- 
{on of certain Fredonies or quakings, 
yet 1t i5 the moſt Icarned of any mulick 
in other places ; Nor only they employ 
their good Cantarine, as they call them, 
that 15, women in Fenice who have 
2ood Voices, and make profellion of 


finging, but alſo whcn they hear ot 


any Extraordinary ones abroad , they 
are ſcnt fox ( as hath been that rare 
Gnging 
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| ſinging woman of Bologyz ) and are li- 
. berally rewarded for their pains. In 


| point of Playes, that which is the molt 
| Comical, 15 that whereat Venetiins 


| are pleaſed beſt of all, and indeed thcir 
! Bouffoons go beyond any in the world; 

and if the young Nobles who ftand by 
6 be not pleaſed at what 15 ated, fome- 
| time Out of frolick, tacy- hifs, whilile, 
| throw Apples and-other things upou; 
| the Actors, and do ſuch like things, 

waich it it were not in Czraaval time, 


were much unbecoming the Venet :ar 


| Gravity. Oae day as one of the Actors 


te1l upon a icarued Diſcourſe about Na- 


| tural Phyiofophy, one of the grave Vee 


#ettan Nobleman had hardly paticnce 
tolet him go lo far as he did, but at 


| laſt he could forbear no longer, but 


took his Bezettz or Cap, and threw 1t 
at him, ſaying, Tox Fool, I am come hi= 


ther to be made to Laugh,and not to ou Ze 


ſtrufted; and therefore change Diſcourſe, 


and make me laugh, 

At that tune there is alſo great dans 
cing after their way, that 15, leading 
one unknown to you, (neither can you 
tell whether it be a man or a woman ) 
H 2 but 
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but no ſpeaking at all, and they are all 
 diſouiſcd, and in vilards, at the play- 
ing of the Violins, thcy dance from 
, ous chamber to another. And as the 
people of Venice are great Gameſters, 
{o ſpecially about this time in a dif- 
guile, they Dice and Card away many 
.thoulands of pounds : Women allo 
who at other tunes are kept (o clole, 
have liberty allowed them to run up 
and down Ixcognite, which doth fa- 
.,vour many a meeting, and a rende- 
vouz, which at other times they would 
tremble to think of 3 as indeed it 
would caule poylonings, ſtabbings and 
marthers; but then a man happens 
fometimes to Game and Dance with 
his Wite, and yet not know her, be- 
cauſe they never ſpeak a word-:; Indeed 
it-is a wonder to {ce what a topſy turuy 
C there is at that time in that City, fo 
C mach they have given up themſelves 
'tor the time to their pleaſures 3 and 
therctore 'twas not without reaſon 
.that one of the Gran Twrk's Servant 
whom he had ſcut thither about that 
time, told him at his return, That the 
Venctians were very Grave aud Wife, 
but 
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but oucea year they were uſed to run all. 


"I ftark mad; and again upon a ſud 
np (on Aſh wedneſday) they came to them- 
= | ſelves from their diſtraGiedneſs \ yet 
2 | ſome are ſo foolith ( but this is ſpecially 


; in Rome ) undcr pretence of doing pe- 
Y |; nance for their extravagancies, as fo' 
0 | beat and whip themſelvcs under their 
© © Miſtrefſes windows, and up and down 
P | the ſtreets, and fetch blood out of their 
= © backs and ſhoulders, 

-" F Now after this Diſcourſe, it will 
d Þ not be amiſs to paſs tron the pleaſant, 
it Þ to that which is ſerious,and ſpeak very: 
d Þ few words of a politick practice of the 
5 Þ Republick, which at fhirtt was introdu- 
h | ced by neceflity , but by experience 
- © hath bcen found beneficial to them, 
d Þ 'tis the uſe they make of ſtrangers, not 
Y | only. to be their great and inferiour 
0 | Land Officers, but allo their common 
'S Þ Souldiers, as Germans, French, Swit- 
d F zers and Ttalians, Subjects of other 
n F Princes ; by the firſt, they free them- 
tn F {clves from dangers, which valiant and 
it F ambitious men make their Country 
9 | run, who having an intereſt at home, 
> | and the love'dt an Army in the held, 
I H 3 may 
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may be enticed to attempt againſt the 
[iBerty of cheir Country,which a [iran 
2:r mult not pretend to z bchdes that, 
win wars arc endcd, they are difmil- 
{cd.and the State cafcd of his charges: 
And by the lift they ſpare the lite of 
thcir Subjects , with the price of that 
of ſirangers, who do fight, offend and 
detcnd as they arc put upon itz and 
whillt their own Subjcds have becn 
fate, and grown numcrous at home, 
they have made Conqueſts with the 
!ols of Forrainers blood : By a practice 
contrary to this, and by ſending too 
far 2nd £00 many of their people out of 
the Land, the Spamards have unpco« 
picd their Country, and made it void 
of inhabitants. 

"But from this general and publick 
praqice of the Vexetians, T will pals 
to a more particular and private one, 
introduced alſo for the ſat.ty of the 
States for hereby diſcoveries are made, 
not ouly of horrid and fccret crimes, by 
what rank {ocver of perſons commit- 
tcd, but chiefly of Pluts and Con(pi- 
Mcics againſt the State, or the Lawes, 
Wach to reveale in thoſe parts 1s very 
dan- 
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 Cangerous 5 and-if the Accuſcr was 


known, the accuſcd could take one 
courſe or other quickly to make him 
away 3 therefore in a publick place 


* of the Palace of St. Muirk , therc is for ? 


the Ofhice of the Inquititors a little) 


| hole in the wall, through the which 
* one can put in any Bill of Accuſation, 
| without naming the accuſer, yet with 
| circumliances, and fome necciliry di- 


rections, whereby- turther intormati- 


| ons may be had. Thi; place 15 nnder 


ſeveral Keys, without which it cannot 
be opened, fo that'in calc one of the 
Keepers were concerncd, it could not 
be conccaled from the knowledge of 
others. But this way 1s ſubject ts 
many great inconveniencies, that cve- 


ry one would not approve, were it not 


tor any other conſ1dcration but this, 
that hardly any one is fate thereby 
trom troubles and accuſations; yet 
that jealouſie of State of the bo. 
dy of that Republick is ſo great, that 
as they think'to prevent dangers, they 
are carricd to an extraordinary feve- 
rity, and do unjuſt things 3 As the ex- 
ample of the Noble Foſcarixi can wit» 

| H 4 ncls3 


| 
| 
| 
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neſs; he was accuſed by two wick 
tcllows, to have had 'correſpondencyÞ 
with a forrain Embaſſadour, where. 
upon he was hanged 3 and yet alittl: 
while aftcr one ot the Rogues bei 


he had done, Confteſſed that. Foſcarini 


was innoccut, and that what he hadÞ 
done againſt him was out: of (plea: 
and malice z whereupon what remain- 
cd of the Corps was by order. takenÞ 
down, honourably buried, and fomeÞ 
fatistaction given the. Family by the Þ 
State 3 but alas this could never bring Þ 


the man to lite again. 


Now I ſhall come to the nature and Þ 


culiomes of Venetians, whence it will 


appear how Subjects thcre ſtand af-F 
icctcd to their Superiours z becauſe Þ 


trom the beginning of this diſcourſe] 
determined to ſpeak of every molt im- 
portant and. eficntial thing concerning 
that Republick 3 but I will do it brict- 
ly : And as the good or, bad nature, 
manners and cuſtomes of a Nation, arc 
that which make it flouriſh, or caulc its 
Tuinez ſo hence one may be able to 
ground his judgment about this, how 

long 
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4 long or how little that Republick is 
{ like to laſt, 

% The Republick of Venice is an A(- 
| ſembly conſiſting of a great number ot 
$ Noblemen, fo much diftcring in teni- 


per, judgement and affection, that it 


may be compared to a Sca blown upon 
| by all manner of winds : Private ends 
! and intereſts arc ſtrong amongſt them, 
# of late years more then they were here- 
: totore, according to that decay which 
! every thing on Earth is expoſed unto 
| and after the height which through 
| her veriue this Republick hath attain- 
| ed unto, it 15 not to be admircd, it 1 
theſe laſt years ſhe is fallen into ſom. 
| declination, through that general cor- 
ruption which is inthe World. Thc: 
Nobles are grecdy to increaſe thr 
Riches, which ſometimes mak+.s them 
ſhrink from that which is honelt aul 
jutz they are vcry delirous of glory, 
and of getting a name, which is inde..d 
a commendable thing (as long as nin 
aim at it by good and lawfull means ) 
wcre it not that this works jealoulics, 
envies and emulatious of one agaiuit ' 
another .: They love to b. fearcd, and 
H5 look + 
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look fox an extraordinary reſpeCQ ; 
Hence 'tis that they diſlike ſo much 
chidings, ccnſures, ſmart Counſels,and 
that they will not confcfs the faults 
which they have committed 3 they are 
apt to ſuſpþe& others of having deſigns 
to diminiſh their greatneſs; and there- 
fore they ballance one anothcr, that 
thy ſhould not grow 10 potent as to 
give a juſt ground of. fear to. their 
Neighbours, whoſe Glory thcy both 
obſerve and envie , except they be of 
the ſame party, which are things un- 
avoidable in Republicks3 they take 
much notice of thoſe who put delayes 
to the obtaining of their defires, or 
wio exclude them from their preten- 
frons, til they have occaſion ot being 
.ycnged. 

Furthcr, the love of thc Noble Ve- 
#14t:zax, and the confidence which he 
izcms to have m others, or which he 
withcs others to have in him, are not 
534i _nor . fincerc, but fained, , except 
infre bea golden chain to. make it faſt: 
the truths, they are much ſelf-ended, 
and.itheir - friend{hip lafts no. Jongcr 
then doth their intereſt ; they /are ex» 
(raord nary 
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traordinary difſemblers, and therefore 


; make great ſhewes, and would give 


W. 


{ igns of great affection one towards 
» another , asjindeed the State's pradtil: 


4 i5 ina high degree, with all choſe 


7 
# + 


Princes. who-are able to do them a 
kindneſs, or a diſcourtclic one time or 


' other, for indeed they look not only to 


the preſent, but alſo to that waic!t 15 
to come. 
The mcetings which upon evcry 


| holy day they have in a place about 


| St. Mark, called Broglio, do not brecd 


that love and aikCtion which they 
talk of, but rather a high and extraor- 
dinary dificmbling 3 whence ariles thc 
uſe of low Cong<ecs, and humble S1lu- 
tations,.and thoſe {wect and courtcous 
words they ſpeak one to another . 
which are given undcr the pretence of 
the dignity of them wio receive it. 
and in hopes that others will return it 
to them in the ſame degree 3- (o they 
think thereby to become the more vez 
ncrable to the pecople,to whom this be 
comes as a prelident of that rcſpe& 
fney arc to give to the Nobility : And 
the truth is, they love exccl5 in cvery 
I MDNAL 
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thing that pleaſes them , but :hate toþ 
hear .others commending any thing Þ 
they.. have z- they: love gitts and fa- 
vours, Which .do bring, honour « Þ 
profit. to them , whereby afterward Þ 
are obtained thoſe graces and kind Þ 


nefſes which they detire... 


Their peace and preſervation by any Þ 
means they endeavour to get , out of Þ 
this - wrong principle , that the evil 


which accidentally produces good may be 


committed, according, to the praQile.of Þ 
thoſe States-men+.who walk .. meerly 


apon politick grounds, They are very 


exact im the. choice they make of their Þ 
Ambaſſadours, for they chuſe. ſubtle, Þ 
{agacious, and dexterous perſons, who 
know the way how to inlinuate them» Þ 


{elves and their-affairs into the efecm 
and affection of thoſe whom. they treat 
withallz accutc and eloquent in thcir 
Diſcourles,. ef a ſweet .convcrſation ; 
wiſe to take advantages; and to uns 
PLUVE OPPOTTUNITIES 3. prudent tO OVers 
come dithculties,. and not to.provoke 
Cwhen they -rctuſe. thoſe things which 

they have no mind,. or. which 'tis not 

cir interel} to grant, and indefatigas 
ble 
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He in their endeavours to obtain their 
ends, and in: their writing. to their 
' Maſters every particular thing worthy 
or Þ of their knowledge : They ſearch, and 
rd Þ uſually find out the love, hatred, the 
id © favours , diſgraces , intereſts, depen- 
' dencics, and contrary parties, the 
ny Þ firength , inclinations , favourites, 
of Þ and the- deſigns of Princes, and who 
vil Þ upon the leaſt overtures do find out,ob- 
be Þ ſerve and dive into things of any great 
.of Þ concernment, and they {pare nothing, 
rlyÞ to get information of every thing. This 
ry F in politicks is the nature of the Nobi- 
cir Þ lity of Vexice, whereinit they do amils, 
le, Þ they.are not alone.z the ſame being. 
ho Þ found in other Countries; for States arc 
nr | governed by. Policy, more .then ac- 
.m | cording to. Conſcience or Religion , 
at Þ (though ſ{eldome. without ſome pre- 
ir Þ tences to this laſt ) and felt ends., in» 
nz Þ tereſt, Covetoulneſle and Ambition 
n+ © grow in others Gardens as well as in. 
r+ © Venice, 
ke Now in ordinary things, and of an«: 
:h Þ other kind, the nature of the Venetzan: , 
ot | Noblemen; ſpecially of thoſe who are. 
1+ |Þ young, is very odious, by reaſon; of. 
le theis 


15s The-prtſe)t hate 
their pride; and of theirinſolencics ic 
cauſes them to cormmiit ſirange things, 
as almoſt 'every | Subject and” every 
place can teftifie, as well as the cutſcs 
pronounced againſi-them : So that al- 
thongh their Government be 16 ex- 
cellent; and the general adminiſtration 
be ſo mueh eſteemed as indeed it de- 
ſerves it, yet their moral and particu- 
lar aQions are 'very irregular : And as 
Lawes are ſevere in puniſhing-faults 
committed agaitift the State, 'fo they 
are remiſs (at leaſt in their Execution) 
againſt particular failings and miſcar- 
riages 3 hence are catiſed inſults, da- 
mages and violences, which ſome ſuf- 
fer from the Nobles in their Goods. 
States, Honour and Life, fpecially 
thoſe who are poor, and who have no 
friends not favour, nor means enough 
to-refift- them. $6 the Eſtates of the 
Widow'and the Fatherlefs are cxpoſtd 
to:theit” Covetouinetls 3 the- honour of 
Maids and Women to thcir Luxury, 
and the-perforis 'and' lives -of men to 
their hatxcd and revenge ': And theſe 
ev! edtfrfey'tfcy-are ftrengthined in,by 
xcealb96f their Birth, Richcs; Power, 
Li. At 
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Authority, Relations and Fritnds z for 
as they are almoſt all ſubje& to theſe 
aQions, they avour one another, not 
knowing how ſoon it may happen to 


| be the turn of every one of them; up- 


on this account they ' go unpuniſhed , 
{o that of a hundred hardly the third 
part is accuſed 3 and of theſe the proofs 
are clear hardly againſt the half, and 
thoſe who 'are-convyinced / 4te but 
ſlightly puniſhed 3" fo that "this 'pro- 
ceeding ehcourages them” to! be itn- 
perious, peremptory, and unjiiſt to 6+- 
thers. Kod. 

Yet the fault of this is-not to be at- 
tributed to the Magiſtrates, for ih 
things of concernmefit they are very 


| cxact in doing juſtice, when they who 


arc wronged apply themſcives to them 
for redreſs. But the queſtion is, how 


+ they may bring in their complaints to 


them, which is very difficult,” not'only 
becauſe clear... prodts' are not caſt] 

brought in againſt them, ſome'bf thetx 
exceſſes beings committed either in the 
dark and ſecretly, or very dexterouſſy, 
but chiefly, becauſe as'ſoon as a 'Noblez 
man hath miſdemeaned himſelf ; he 
ſtops 


® 
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tops proceedings againſt him, eitheÞ#t! 
with threatnings or flatteries , pro-Þþ 
miſes, and if need be, with mOvney $4" 
which indced is the laſt remedy they [4{ 
uſe : but for the moſt part they layÞ4" 
the fault upon the Brav? , that is inſt! 
plain Engliſh, the Hefsrs, who being" 
men of no fortune, do for a ſubſiſtanc: {0 
accompany them, and a& according Þ 
to their orders z or cl{e .upon ſome oF 
their Servants whom they ſend out off ® 
the way 3 or they induce ſome to be 
falſe witneſſes for them, whereby they Þþ 
put a cheat upon the Lawes and Ju- 
ſtice z whence we ſee, that in Venice 
they have allo as in other places, a new 
Logick, and a way of drawing ſtrang: 
conſequences, as this, He is a gallant , 
man, for he hath three or four thou- Þ| * 
ſand pound a year, becauſe by the I © 
ſtrength of his monies he can come off | * 
with any bad and baſe aGions ; like Þ | 
great fiyes, who having ſtrong wings Þþ * 
y through cob-webs, when poor weak iN 
ones are caught : So that if ſometimes 
it falls out that a Nobleman be puniſh- 
ed with Exile or Priſon, in a ſhort 
time: he 1s releaſed by the means of 
t1;ends 
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the {friends and monies. Thus ſhews how 
pro-fythe beſt thingsare apt to be corrupted, 
ney, þ and that this Republick fo tamous and 
they ql excellent doth degenerate in her 
ly members, which in time may infect 


ling $y this place, where the old as the young 
eo  Noblemen are divided into facGions 
t of Þ and parties, and have inteſtine hatred 
be Þ one for another, and againſt the Citi- 
| zens3 with the former by reaſon of 


he 

Tu envyings in point of honour and dig- 
\i-- | nity, with the latter upon the account 
»y þ of Riches, and this ever cauſcs cor- 
,o | ruption in a Common-wealth. 


Hence it is, that on the other fide 
Subjects of all degrees and qualities are 
he Þ diſſatisfied for things named betore , 
off | and particularly ſeeing themſelves de- 
ce | prived of their goods upon - ſlight 
9: grounds, and that they cannot enjoy 
\; | charges and offices, wherein they think 
themſelves uſed not as patriots , but 
\. | like ſtrangers. Merchants alſo and 
Tradeſmen have ſome grounds of dil- 


5 | content, becauſe the Nobles —_— of 
| te 
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late turned their Trade which waz b; ni 
Sea, into that which is by Land, «if 


thcr by Authority or by ftrength- 


monics, have ingroſled it to themſelves. 


whether it be Corn, Wine, Silks, Iron, 


Wool, Timber, Coals, and any oth 
contiderable commodities, which i: 


the cauſe of complaints and milcries 
pitty-worthy 3 for the Nobles being 
monied men they get things'over th: 
head of their inferiours, 

But the worlt is, that theſe cx- 
ccflcs are committed in'a critcl: man- 
nerz and they in 'great numbers arc 
| fent into all parts of ' the Domini- 
ons, where they extort from the Sub- 
je&s monies to ſatisfe'their Covetoul- 


neſs and Ambition,'.and act many un- þ 


juſt things , whichare effects of their 
tyranny, but are' the! cauſe of the da- 
mages and injuries of Subjects, where- 
by juſtice is perverted, charity deftroy- 
cd, honeſly ſupprefled, the fear of God 
removed from before their eyes ,- and 
the people defrauded of the proteGion 
they have a right to expe& 3 Whencc 
{ad conſequences may be drawn againl! 
thoſe States- where crimes go _— 
nina, 
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bniſhed, for 'tis not enough to ſee good 
actions rewarded, it bad ones be not 


diſcountenanced 3 though as I have 


already expreſſed , the Magitirate is 


not to be blamed for thcſe miſcar- 


| riages, yet in time theſe things caule 
;Þ ruine and deſtruction to States. A 


oreat proſperity is the greateſt enemy 
of men, for it makes them imfolent , 
licentious, bold to do evil, and even 
apt to diſturb their own reſt, and of 0+ 


thers3 and 'tis certain that uſurpati- 


on, abuſes, and other injuries take fo 
deep roots in the breaſts of SubjeRs, 
that upon a favourable occaſion they 
will reſent it. 

Theſe corruptions as they are preju- 


| dicial to the States wherein. they are 


ſpread, ſo they-prove oftentimes bene- 
hcial to forraign Publick -Minitters, 
who know how to uſe the Covetout- 
neſs of ſome uſcful perſons and their 
Maſters monies, according to the fide- 
lity they ought to have for his intercks; 
and *tis a thing which Veretians pra- 
iſe, and the Spartiards molt of all 
other Nations, to leave it to the dif- 
cretion of their Minifters in forrain 
places 
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places to diſtribute that way what 
fums they think- fiat, for which they 
take their word, and ask no further 
account of it, knowing that to ſtint 


and confine, would not onely diſcou- F 
rage ther, but alſo prove prejudicial þ 


to their affairs, no monies being better 
employed, then thoſe which are laid 
out upon ſuch occations 3 and though 
they ſhould amount high, yet a good 
advice, or another good affair pays for 
all : And in this caſe no. manner of 
friendſhip is to be ſlighted or-rejected, 
though it were never {o low and-con- 
temptible, becauſe it may be profitable 
upon ſome . accounts, and it may ſerve 
at one time or another. 

Now as to matter of Trade, which 
juſt now I was ſpeaking of, although 
be commonly kuown to be beneficial 
to Nations , yet becauſe every one 1s 
not well acquainted with the reaſon 
and cauſcs of it, 'twill not be amils to 
ſay ſomething about it, not as to the 
particulars of it, for it would take up 
too much time, there being ſo many 
and ſeveral wayes, according to the 


nature of places and Countries 3 and 
thole 


; 
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thoſe who underftand well the manner 
of it are to be eſteemed in a State, and 
their advice is to be taken about the 
way of ſettling and improving it, by 


| Princes and their Minilters ; the truth 
> of which is ſo well known, and ſo im» 


portunt,that in all Countryes there are 
Councels and Committees ſettled a» 
boutit, who are willing to hear any 
thing that may be propoſed tending to 
the advantage .of it 3 and they who 
make a conſtant-praRice and profellion 
of it, muſt needs by.their own experi- 
ence. be able-to give light and direQi- 
'ons about it 3 and herein their opinion 
is to be taken as ſoon, if not ſooner, 
then that of the greateſt Stateſmen, it 
reaſon be joyned to their experience. 
The truth is, 1 look upon this as the 
ground and bottome.ot Policy 3 tor let 
the occafions of the State as to.charges 
be what they will, when there are 
ſure and conſtant yearly incomes 'tis 
ever ſupplycd, and fo is able not only 
to ſettle peace at home, but alſo 
preſerve it (elf from forraigu at- 
tempts, and even upon occation te: 
look abroad. | 
Trade 
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Trade theretare is not to be ncg]e. ' 


cd, ncither is it to be accountcd x 
ſhame tor a Gentleman to follow it, 45 


itis in a potent -Kingdome of Ewrope, Þ 
which indeed is- nothing but a. pollicy Þ 


of the Prince,cven to be-ſure of men to 


follow him in the warrs 3 for they: hav- Þ 


ing nothing to do are: glad:of .any oc- 
cation to: betiir theraſclves, which they 
would be loth to-do if they were got- 
ten to a {ettledaets of lite z yet poverty 
and want of imployment makes many 
a one drop to the Gallows before there 
be accation for themin the War. . Now 
the advantages which come by Trade 
are theſe. Firſt, It makes ſome places 
famous and flouriſh, which otherwilc 
would be poor and of no eftcem, which 
are {o far from having any thing with- 
in themſelves to procure them plenty 
and riches, that thcy want bread and 
neceſſaries. wherewith to ſublik,if it be 
not brought them from without : Ot 


_ this ſort is Venice, the riches of whole 


Nobility have been much increaſcd, it 
not wholly gotten by Trade,cafily car- 


ried on there with the help of the Sea, 


and of ſame navigable Rivers. And 
wat 
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what is it elſe but Trade which hath 


made Amſterdam {o rich and ſo tamous? 


And I dare fay, according as it flouri- 
(hcth or decaycth, it makes places fa- 
{mous, or of no note. By this means Le- 
gorn, tormerly a dark hole,is become {© 
univerſally known, Saveza is almott 


forgotten, and Genos, which hath uu». 
done the Trade of this laſt, is fo much 
talxt of, What is become of Antwerp 
lince the Trade of it hath been carricd 
to Amſterdam * And how many more 
inſtances could IT give of this. 

Secondly, Trade kecps people in ex- 
crciſe, thoſe who follow it minding 
their bulinefles 3 otherwile it they lye 
11 1dlene(s,'tis of them as of {till waters, 
which-uſually breed corruption, and 
iike thoſe bodies, in which tor want of 
exerciſe, bad and: malignant humours 
do aboung :. fo lazy and idle people 
area dangerous burden to the States 
wherein .they live. 

Thirdly, Trade keeping men 1n CX- 
erciſe, frees them alſo trom wants and 
fixaits, which often drive men to 


ET great extreamitiesz hereby many are 


Sept at work,and get a ivcROOS 
0 
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{ are thereby engaged in the defence | 


of-the State, under whoſe proteQion 
they enjoy it 3 and being thus content 


and quiet, they are ſubmulſive and obc- Þ 


dient to Authority. 


Fourthly, They who underſiand the | 
. way of Trade about ManufaQtures or 
otherwiſe, if they be frugal they thrive Þ 


and grow rich, whereby they are ab: 
upon occafion to afliſt the States,to re- 
lieve their neighbours, and pay Taxes 
and other Duries. 

And Fifthly, The better Trade is, 
the greater ftore of moneyes it brings 
into the publick Treaſure, by the way 
of Taxes, Exciſe, Farms'and Cuſtomes 
raiſed upon imported or exported 
Commodities, when people ſend or 
£arry their V Vares to the good Mar- 


ket, or when they bring things from 


thence 3 all which is for the publick 
good, and for the particular au 7antage 
of Princes :; belides that. theſe Reaſons 
I have brought why Trade ſhould be 
promoted, are all grounded upon poli- 
tick grounds ; . and ſevcral others I 
could name, which I omit for brevity 
fake, The truth .zs, that all Nations 

are 
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are (0 generally and fo fully convinced 
of it, that thcy now apply themlelves 
toit, as England. of old, and Holland 
lince the States were formed, and of 


late the French, the. Swede, and 0- 


thers. 


I omit to ſpeak of that. luſt of the 


| ficth which ReignSevery where in Ve- 


nice, where 'tis tulhlled'by young and 
old of all Sexcs in the way ot tornicati- 
on, adultery, inceli, ſodomy, &e, to 
that though they be great Politi- 
cians, they are-bad Chriſtians and mo- 
ral lvers. Not long fince, within theſe 
hve or 11x years there burſt out a bult- 
nels in Yeaice which madc a great 
noiſe. A widow (of a competent cltate, 
according to her quality, but mfcriour 
to her heart) named Szignora Cecilia, ® 
relolved to beſtow her means, and tlic 
reſt of her lite. (as ſhe ſaid ) upon pious 
uſes 3 to this effec, with the private 
encouragement ſhe received trom ſore 
of the Nobles, and being . publickly 
countenanced by two of the molt cre- 
dited amongſt them 3 one of whic!: 
was of the Family Sagredo , ſhe got a 
great houſe , and upan the account ot 
charity . 
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charity , ſhe received 1n't many poor 
young Maids, whom the afforded necel- 
{ary provitions unto, and on the other 
tide the made them work for it: And 
when once ſhe had them in, the would 
{ſuffer none of the Relations, not (0 
much as the Mother, to {peak with 
them 3 and as many poor people who 
had three or four Daughters were 
very glad to diſpoſeof one of them, lo 
in a little time ſhe got a number of be- 
tween four or hve hundred within her 
walls; according to their ages they 


were kept in different places 3 and as 


they ſay, a great ſeverity was obſerved 
with the generality of them, infomuch 
that the Mothers and ſome of the Re- 
lations began to clamour, that ſhe cru- 
elly tormented their Children (though 
they could hardly know what was 
done within her houſe: ) Some ſaid ſhe 
kept them in fetters, others , that (hc 
whipped them often for no oftence ; 
and as there 1sno end, when once com- 
mon jgnorant ocople have given way 
to their fancics, ſo others ſaid ſhe rolt- 
£d {ome of them to fatishe her cruelty; 
2d although ſhe heard of theſe —_ 
| ic 
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ſte ſeemed not to be moved at it, and 
io held out ſeveral years; but at laſt 
the State could not avoid taking no- 
tice of it upon many pregnant informa- 
tions, that under pretence of retircd- 
nels and Nunncry, this was a Scmi- 
nary of laciviouſncls, and that ſome of 
the Chict Nobles had bcen ſeen to go 
in at unduc hours, and againſt the Or- 
ders ſeemingly {ctled in her houſe, not 
to admit men intoit ; The butinc(s 
came to a great debate z and although 
ſhe had potent friends, yet the plura- 
lity carricd it againſk her; though ic 
was thus mitigated, onely to avoid ſſ- 
pition , yet the was found guilty of 
too much ſcverity, and of protancnels, 
for ſhe had inſerted this into the Le- 
tany, Sanda Cecilia ora pro noby : {0 
that after twelve ycars ftanding her 
School was thus broken up. 

And this ſtory calls to my mind one 
of another nature, which at the fame 
time was aded at Rome by a perſon of 
the ſame Sex, though for contrary 
cnds3 the tormer being tor propagation, 
and this laſt for deſtruction. In the 
laſt Plague in R»me, an Ancicnt Wo- 
I 2 man. 
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man, called Madoxna Giulia, took that , 


opportunity to ule her Art, which (as 
ſhe confeſled fincc) helped ſeveral hun- 
dreds into the other world, under the 
notion of the Plague. Her pretended 
protcfſion was to dreſs Womens heads, 
but hcr rcal practice was to play the 
Ruffians, as they call it 3 and as by ma- 
ny married women ſhe was ſent tor to 
comb their hair, and the like , and at- 
tcr they were entered into diſcourſe, 
ſhe felt which way their pulſe did beat, 
all tending to this, that one had a 
cruel Father, the other a jealous Hus- 
band, and a thira, a troubleſome Bro- 
ther 3 but ſhe undertook to rid them 
of them all; and ſhe was as good as 
- her word, for by the means of certain 
cicar water which was given them to 
drink, they were ſoon diſpatched , 
and no fign of poyſon appeared with- 
out ; But God did thus pleaſe to put 
an end to her wicked lite, there be- 
gan to be ſome {uſpition of her, becaule 
almoſt every one of thoſe whom the 
frequented had loſt one Relation or 0- 
ther; and one »f theſe let fall ſome 
words, exprclling repentance of 
a 
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a wicked At ſhe had done, which 
ſhe charged upon this Guwelia 1 
which words did not fall to the 
ground, bur being reported to ſome 
Magiſtrate, hereby was laid the ground 
of the jealoutie, which afterwards they 
had of her ; and thercfore to hnd he 
out, thcy contrived thus : A Woman 
well inftructed of what ſhe had to du. 
{ent tor her one day to dr-(s her head, 
and as (he was about it, the other began 
to figh from time to time, wirich ſhe tc. - 
king notice ot,asked what ail'd her,thc 
anſwered with lighs, and (aid, ſhe was 
an unfortunate married woman 3 ſhe 
went about to comtort her, but the 
firſt and ſecond viſit they went nv 
turtherzbut the following, this woman 
to her ſighs adding tears ( which ſhe 
had at command) and complaining ot 
her unhappineſs , and many times cal- 
ling her ({c1t an untortunate woman , 
the other gave hcr ſome comfortable 
words, and hopcs ot rcemcdy 3 So that 
(not to inliſt longer upon this) the 0- 
ther having ſhew'd a purſe with mo- 
nies in it, ſhe ſaid ſolemnly ſhe would 
give it tO any one who would rid her 
L 2 ot 
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of her Husband, ſhe promiſed to bring 
her the water on the next day, which 
the did in a little bottle ; but againtt 
the time of her coming ſome Othcers 
had hid themſelves behind a hanging, 
and having heard all the diſcourſes 
that paſſed between them, as the was 
ſtretching the hand to give her the 
bottle, theſe men laid hold on her, 
and by good chance ſhe did not let the 
bottle fall, as' ſhe might have done, 
which may be had ſaved her lite 3 but 
having it, they tryed 1t upon a Dog, 
and other Creatures, which died of it 3 


whereupon the was condemned , and 


cold the ingredients of it 3 diſcover- 
ing allo the remedy to hinder its ope- 


ration, which was publiſhed to pre- 


vent further miſchicts, in caſe there 
were more of that water abroad 3 and 
this was onely to drink a little V1- 
Negar : but the was carried to Campo 
di fiori, the place of Execution tor He- 
rcticks, as they call them, Witcies, 
and great and notorious Malctactors , 
and there ſhe was executed. 

Put now I muſt come to the parti- 
cular way of an cfhcacious negotiating 
witt 
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with the Republick of Venice, which 
'tis not only dithcult, but almoti 1m- 
pollible to exprcts; for though the 
Lawes and Officcs be till the ſanie, yer 
a change of pcrtons will work a necc (- 
fity of alteration in the method 3 Sg 
that publick Miniſters ought to Act ac- 
cording to the nature of butincfics, and 
the conjunGure of affairs, and to take 
ſuch reſolutions as their wi{dome thail 
ſuggeſt, tor this depends chictly upon 
the prudence of the Miniſter, who hav- 
ing reccived before trom his Prede- 
cellour an exact relation of the pre- 
{ent State, and a Character ot the 
Prince, and ot all his Minitters, how 
they ttand affected, and which way 
they may be wrought upon, as allo of 
the adhcrents to his Maſters interclt, 
will be enabled thereby to negotiate 
with more fuccecls 3 which to attain 
unto at Venice, a great watchfulneſs is 
required to lay hold upon the occaſions, 
which ſlightings, hatred and perſecyu- 
tions betwcen the Nobility do afford, 
wherein a great aQivity and quickneſs 
is tobe uſed 3 aad this for certain will 
prove very ſatistacory and advantagt- 
ous, I 4 For 


The preſent jt at? 


For indeed, when once the Nob]z: 
are bent one againlt another, their pal. 
ſton drives them to utimolt extremi- 
cies, 4nd all things they {acrihce to 
their detire of revenge. And becauſe 
Rules are ſtrengthned by demonſtra- 
tions, and precepts are more cttectual 
being back't with examples, I will 
bring here a late one, as notable as any 
the Venetian Hiſtory can aftord, which 
is this; A Church-man commended 
by the Arch Duke of T»ſprack, to the 
Abbot Grimani 1n Venice, in the Ab- 
bots abſence, at a Play received one 
day a box on the car from one of the 
Nobles called Querix;, about a feat, of 
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which the fault was laid to this laſt; 
' but becauſe the. other was not a man 


to diſpute it with a Noble, he went 
out and complained of it to Grimant, 
W110 as ſoon as he heard of it, run im- 
mediately to. the Play-houſe, but it 
was too late, however he met @rerzs! 
12 the ſtreet, and after few complain- 
mg words, namely, that he ought to 
have had a reſpect to him the other 
not returning him a fatistactory .an- 
{wer, he gave him a cuff on the car; 
but 
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but immediately they were parted , 
and very ſhortly atter the Church-man 
was cudgell'd, whereat the Abbot was 
highly incealed , yet the friends of 
both lides did what they could to re- 
concile them 3 which they did feem- 
ingly, but not in ct, tor not long at- 
ter, Querint with ſeveral men waited 
tor Grimani's coming out of a houſe 
which he was in, as he knew't by his 
Gondolz's bcing therc, and other intor- 
mations 3 but it hapned that Pzetro 
Gr:ma1, one of the Abbots Brothurs; 
being there allo came out, and as he 
began to call tor the Gondola, he was 
{(aluted with a volley of ſhot, but not 
hurt, and ſome who were with him 
returned the Iike towards the place 
whence they had reccived theirs at 
the hearing of which the Abbot was 
alarm'd, and having ſaid, they mur- 
ther my Brother, he came down, and 
went preſently into his boat, having 
ordered thoſe: men that were with 
him to range about the place 3 and thcy 
were not gone very far, but ſome ot 
them lighted upon a man, ot whom 
having enquired what le did there, he 

Fu {aid ' 
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ſfaid,as he was going home,he had been 
wounded in the leg by the way.z Grt+ 
mani hearing of it, by all mcans deſired 
him to come into his boat, cither to 
take a Iodging with him that night, 
for it was late, wherc he ſhould be ſure 
of a good Chyrurgion,or cl{c he would 
carry him to his own houſe the other 
refuſcd it abſolutely, but of necellity 
they would have him to come in 3 and 
when he was in the Boat, the other 
knew him, though in a diſguiſe, to be 
BQaerini, who had been wounded by 
ſome of Pietro Grimani's men, and for- 
{aken by his upon the Abbots coming 
out 3 away they carry him into Grima- 
at's Palace, where a Council was held 
by the three Brothers, what they 
fhould do with him. Giovanni (as it 
hath bcen reported fince) a rnan of a 
mild nature, repreſented the advan- 
tage of the preſent occalion to doa 
generous 'and glorious aQion, advi- 
{ng to uſe him well and kindly if he 
would ſtay, it not, to carry him fafcly 
to his own houſe ;. but it being conſi- 
dered- by. the others, that. in this he 
was the aggrcſiour., and that fince, 
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tor all the late agreement, he had ſhew- 
cd himfſclt to be unreconcileable, was 
the ſurcſt for them to make him away, 
and fo it was done ; neither could it 
be heard of ſince, what was become ot 
his body : The Senate upon complaint 
ordered Grimani to appear, which they 
rctuſed, whereupon fentence was palt 
againſt them tor contempt of theCourt, 
and declared convinced of the fact, by 
reaſon of their flight, and the houſe to 
be pulled down ; which was effected: 
the other two lay private, but the Ab- 
bot got togethcra confiderable number 
of pcople,and plundered ſeveral houlcs 
of the Noblemen, and burnt others, 
doing a great deal ot miſchict up and 
down; and after retiring himſelt ſome- 
times into the Arch Dukes Countrics. 
and other times into the Mantoar, 
both thefe Princes being his 1atimate 
friends z at whole carnelti ſollicitations 
the Republick weary of the troubles 
he made ſeveral parts of the Country 
to ſuffer, gave him and all leave to 
come in 3 lince which time Giovanni 
dicd, as I ſaid betorez the Abbot alfo 


is dead not long fince, whom two of 
his 
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his Siſters married to Noblemen would 
not ſuffer a Jeſuite to come nigh to 
confe(s him, as I heard from him that 
was kept out, a ſign that ſeveral of the 
Nobility have no kindneſs for rhat Or- 
der : So that of the three Brothers, Pe- 
tro 1s left alone; all the fe troublcs have 
brought low that Family. 
And let this be. ſaid by the by, to 
ſhew- how far animolities can go bc- 
tween the Noble Venetians, Nowl 
muſt ſpeak of the dependency , and 
g00d-or bad inte]ltgencies of that Re- 
Pyblick with other Princes. This 1s the 
molt difficult, and moſi important-part 
which a Miniſter can treat of, {ecing 
itzis no queſtion to treat of clear, evi- 
dent and viſible things, but of thoſe 
att:Qions which are. hidden in the 
heart of men,. hard to be diſcovered in 
Princes, but hardctl of all.in a Repub- 
lick, which hath a mixture of {ſo many 
tempers and heads, im whom 1s to be 
ſen a palpable difference. of judgement 
and affection: howevcr ſome obſerva- 
tions may be made of it about the com= 
mon iatereſt,- which do (et forth the 
minds of men 3 for by the ctiects we 
judge 
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judge of the affeQtion, as this in 
Princes is over-ruled by their intereſt, 

Firſt, With the Pope the Republick 
is glad to keep a good correſpondency, 
and upon certain occaſions the would 
perſwade him of her good intentions, 
not ſo much to take away the bad opi- 


-nion which ſeveral Popcs had- of the 


Republick,as not to be croſſed by them 
in the Tithes or Tenth parts which 
they receive from the Clergy, and 9- 
ther benefits of the ſame naturcezbetzdes 
that, part of the State of Venice lyes 0+ 
pen to the attempts of the Pope by the 
way of the Poteſine, which is an open 
Country expoſed to any incurtions , 
and wherein is no ſtrong holds, only 
ſame Valleys, which being once paſſed 
by an Army, they could find all man- 
ner of neceſſary proviſions to make it 
ſubſiſt, and could without any hinder- 
ance ( exccpt there were an Army in 
the field ) run to the very Gates of Ve- 
ron and Padoza, which Hoſitilities 
would go nigh to work ſome Revolu- 
tions in the State, at leaſt an alteration 
in the afteRions of ſubje&s, whom dif- 
contents and oppreflions make yery ot- 
cn 
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ten defirous of changes and novelties, 
eſpecially if they did not ſuddenly rc. 
ccive that protecion which they ex- 
pet from their Superiours 3 belidcs 
that the very name of the Pope, and 
the intereſt he hath with the Subjc&s 
of thoſe States, which own his Religi- 
on, by the means of Monks, Fryars,and 
Emiſffarics, who would work ſcruplcs 
in their minds, and ſo weaken their 
hearts and their hands, bclide that ; 
ſome other neighbour Prince might be 
induced out of ſome averſion to the 
Venetiaxs, or their own intcrelt ( as we 
have ſeen the Spanzard to be ) to tharc 


in the ſpoy!, or out of a per{[wation of 


the juſtice of the Popes Armes. All this 
the Republick is well informed of, as 
alſo of the pretenſions of the Church 
upon the Pozeſize, which hath been dif- 
membred from the Dukedome of Fer- 
rara, befides ſeveral other claims upon 
the Patriarchal of Aquileia, and the 
liberty of the City of Zexeda, and upon 
{ome other Sea-places. Out of thele 
conſiderations the Republick endea- 
vours as handſomly as the can to keep 
a.tair.correſpondency ( though 'twerc 
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but in ſhew ) with the Pope, with 
ſome ealfie demonſtrations of it, as to 
make the Relations of Popes Noble- 
men of Venice : And although ſhe doth 
not ſue for the friendſhip of many Car- 
dinals, as it was done before, yet the 
hath ſome there born within the State, 
who do the Republick all the Services 
they can, neither doth the Republick 
altogether neglect their friendſhip, 
though 'twere for nothing elſe but to 
have an account what paſſes in theCol- 
ledge of Cardinals and elſwhere 3 yet 
Popes have much complained of the 
Republick, by reaſon of the lofles 
which the Ships of the Subjects of the 
Church have ſuffered from Pyrates,for 
want of keeping a Squadre of Ships or 
Gallyes for the ſecurity of the Tolfe, as 
Venetians are obliged to do, and be- 
cauſe of that alliance and friendſhip 
which the Republick. hath formerly 
contracted with Proteſtants and refor- 
med States; ſo by reaſon of the autho- 
rity. which ſhe aſſumes over Ecclefialtt- 
cal perſons, for they give thoſe Noble- 
men whom they ſend Governours into 
places power to be Keepers, Interpre- 

ters, 
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ters, Lawgivers, and Judgts over thc 
Clergy within their Jurifdiction and 
things belonging to them 3 however 
the breaches which upon theſe ac- 
counts have been between them, were 
ever made up one way or Other, and 
the Venetian Subjeds by the extraur- 
dinary care of the Senate kept in obc» 
dience as before. And at preſcnt thc 
Pope and theRepublick do well agree, 
having very lately obtained not only 
his Gallies,and ſeveral ſums of money, 
and number of men, but alſo the ſup- 
preſſion of ſome Monattcrics , whoſe 
Revenues fcll into the hands of the Re- 
publick. 

With the Emperour the Rcpublick 
hath no great friendſhip, there bcing 
old grudges upon the account of the 
Uſcocehi, and the great troubles ſhe re- 
ceived from Maximilian and Charls 
the V. of the Houſe of Anſtria; neither 
doth ſhe eſteem him much, knowing 
that his forces alone are not able t1 
hurt her, a3 we have ſeen when the laſt 
war Was carried on betwecn them, tor 
the Venetiaxs fell luſtily upon the Sca- 
places of the Emperour 3 10 that upon 
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occaſion the Republick- hath not only 
rcjoyced at his troubles, but alſo hath 
given Counſels, (and ſome taink Mo- 
neys )) to his enemies, as 'twas done in 
the Wars of Bohemia, it we will believe 
what the Auſtrians (ay,who adde,that 
when the late Prince Palatine was 
crowned King of Bohemiz,there paſſed 
a good correſpondency between him 
and the Republick, and that ſome Let- 
ters from Venice to that King were in- 
tercepted, full of kind and affeFionate 
exprefſions, whereby the intercepters 
made a diſcovery of the ſupplies he re- 
ceived from thence : Now upon this 
and other accounts the Republick wall 
ever be jealous of the greatneſs and 
proſperity of the Emperour, that is of 
the preſent family for the hereditary 
Countries joyned to the Imperial Dig- 
vityz and that union which a wiſe and 
high ſpirited Emperour can make ot 
(cyeral Princes of Germany to his inte- 
reltts, will render him formidable to the 
Republick, which for all this gives an 
outward ſhew of friendſhip and conh- 
dence to the Emperour, whoſe Domi- 
nions joyning with great part of theirs 

makes 
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makes them to miſtcuſt him, and wit 
him to fall rather then to riſe high- 
cr. 
With the Crown of Fraxce the Re. 
publick had of old a great correſpon- 
dency, and ſhe renewed it, ſince the 
Spaniards were grown (o potent in 1- 
taly, and ſo dangerous to the Libertics 
of it, with an intent thereby to bal- 
lance the affairs of it,and to be cftecm- 
ed in a Court ſo potent and fo abſolute 
as thatis. The truth is, there hath c- 
ver beena great friendſhip, as long as 
1t might conſfift with their interclt 3 for 
tnen and when the French Power be- 
came too great, they tenced againſt it, 
only to keep themfelves from being 
{ſwallowed up with it, which the ne- 
ccllity of ſelt-preſervation will allow 
to any State: And as in the preſent 
Turkiſh V Var they have ſomtimes re- 
ceived ſumms of money from thence, 
and men, though not ſo much as they 
wiſhed for,or their neccfſttics required, 
yet this hath laid upon them a further 
obligation to continue in that triend- 
ſhip, which hath not been 1aterruptcd 
with fallings out about places, _ 
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hons, and interelis, as it hath happen- 
d to them with the Spanzards; Hence 
it is that in the troubles of Monferrat 
and Savoy, the Republick gave the 
French Come ſupplyes of monies, and 
other encouragements againſt the Spa- 
#iards, whoſe intereſts, inclination and 
manners, providence hath made di- 
rely oppofite to the former 3 And 
when they ſaw the Spaniſh Forces em- 
ployed another way, they made uſe of 
theirs againſt them, and they laid {ſo 
much to heart the taking of Vercellz 
from the Duke of Savoy by the Spa- 
tiard, that the Republick bv the 
means of her Ambaſladours did her 
utmoſt to engage all great Princes 
to force the Spantard to a reſtitution of 
it : This 1 (peak concerning that which 
is palt, in time of peace, tor no conſe- 
quence is to be drawn from their pre- 
ſent dealings, becauſe by reaſon of 
the War they ſtand in need of every 
Neighbour, and {ſo muſt keep fair with 
all, 

The Republick is well affected to 
Eygland,omitting no occaſion of doing 
a pleaſure to it, and upon good grounds 
too, 
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too, for in times of War ſhe hath re. $14 


ceived thence, men, ſhips and ammu:- 
nition, though not in the proportion 
the defired z yet England is fo well dil. 
poſed towards it, out of a principle of 


gencrolity, charity, and ſome interci}, 


that upon occiſion ſhe may expect help Þ* 


and protection from thence 3 as it was 
made appear to the world , when Pan! 
the fifth fell out with the Republick ; 
neither doth the difference of Religi- 
on obſtruf ſuch an inclination, the 


Republick being very politick, and of 
all other States of Italy, caring lcafi for £: 


the Pope. 

The Duke of Savoy is the Prince of 
Italy, whom the Republick hath firi- 
Ger union with, for there he is cftcem- 
ed, as for the valour which all the 
Princes of that Family- are endowed 
with , ſo for their ſfirength, indepcn- 


dent and abſolute Authority, the Re- W'* 


publick putting a great deal of couh:- 
dence in them, and-upon all occaſions 
they will unite their Counſcl,and their 
Forces in the defence one of another; 
and there was never more joy Exprel- 
{cd at Venice for the ſucceſs of any for- 
rain 
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rain State, as for the vifories of the 


|Bte Duke, manifeſted openly, and up- 


on publick places 3 and although there 


c lhapned fome little miſunderſtanding 
-Whetween them from the Duke of $a- 


zoy's part after the ſentence of excom- 
munication was fulminated againſt 
hem, it was ſoon reQtified, and at pre- 
?nt the Republick receives confider- 


. Eble ſupplies from thence in the buſi- 


«ls of Candia, be not onely entertain- 
ng ſome Forces in their ſervice , but 
zlio having lent them his General Mar- 
rueſs Villa, who fince hath been called 
0ME., 
The Republick loves alſo the Gran 
Duke of Toſcany tox their common ends, 
hich they ſay, are tending to the 
reſervation of the publick liberty.of 
taly ; and are both concerned to bri- 
le the Pope, and the Spaniard in Na- 


. Wits and M3lan. 


All their correſpondency with Ge- 
02 15 from that ancient emulation be- 
ween both, and for their common in- 
creſt, which is to promote Trade be- 
ween them: And now the Genoeſi are 


. ÞÞ degenerated, and the Venetians fo 


buſicd, 
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buſied, that the grounds of their for- 
mer jealouſfies are cxtine, and their 
enmities: changed into a: delire of pre. 
ſerving the publick liberty, and thei 
own in particular; eſpecially the Geno- 
efi, who have reaſon to be affraid of 
their Neighbours. 

Of Mantoa, the Republick is very 
tender, for he is their next neighbour, 
who in ſome kind, though he be ab- 
ſolute'and/(overaign,; ſtands under her 
protection. The late Duke was by (c- 
veral of the Nobles called the Son of 
the Republick 3 he was often at Venice 
converling every day with ſome of the 
Nobles, eſpecially with the Grimari, 
of whom they had no jealoule, as they 


have of their Princes and their Am-fl 


baſſadours it is true, that their con- 
verſation was done in publick more 
then in private, though in both. 

With the Dukes of Parma and Mo- 
dens the Republick keeps fair tor th: 
common preſervation, and the more, 
that theſe two Families are of late fal- 
len from the Spaniard, to be for the 
French intereſt, though of late a petty 
diſcontent appeared with the former, 
upon 
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upon the account of his Brother 3 and 
cheſe Princes do feldom a@ of their 
own heads, but they follow-the moti- 
ons of others, 

They ſtand well affeted to the Hol- 
/anders, not ſo much-out of any-natu- 
ral inclination and conformity-of tem- 
per, for in this, there is avaſt differ- 
ence 3 but upon the account of inter- 
«(t, for upon occaſion Venice hath re« 
ccived from thence Souldiers, Armes, 
Ammunition and Ships3 and although 
they: be at a conſiderable diſtance one 
trom-another , yet the conveniency of 
the Sea:doth favour their communica- 
tion : And this friendſhip is grounded 
chiefly upon the common: jealoufie 


I they have both of the toaſe of Auſtria, 


from whoſe obedicnce the Hollanders 
were forced to withoraw, and-againit 
which the Venetians have an interetted 
and politick antipathy-z out of this. ' 
conſideration they have had the com+ 
placency to allow ſome D#tc» men the 
liberty of their Preffes, even 1» things 
about Religion, who have tli-e* great 
Ware-houſes, and-who allo ar” wink- 


ed at in the exerciſe of their Relizton : 
Let 
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Yet to this I muſt add, how the He). 
landers jealouſfie of the houſe of Au- 
ftria.is much decreaſed, to give place 
to a new one of a neerer and more p0- 
tent Neighbour, the Auſtrian intercſi 
lying at preſent very low in the world; 
though the Venetians matter not very 
much that growing power, becaulc it 
keeps at a diſtance from them, and 
they have enough to do elſewhere. 
With Spain the Republick never 
had nor hath at this day any ra] 
fricadſhip 3 and wheuſoever there hath 
been any concurrence of their Coun- 
cils and Forces, they were mcerly for- 
ced to it by their intereſt and ſecurity ; 
the truth is, as often as ſhe could fatc- 


ly croſs the Spanifn deligns ſhe hath | 


done it, as it hath appearcd upon [c- 
veral occaſions about the affairs of M:- 
lan, Germany; the Low Countries, but 
eſpecially in the caſes of the Yaltelie, 
and of Sabioxetta, neither have thcy 
negleqed in the Courts of otlict 
Princes any thing which might preju- 
dice the Spaniſh uitereſt 3 and indeed 
that enmity is nuitual and reciprocal 
between them, becauſe the Yexerians 
having 
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having obſerved th great deſigns of 
that Crown tv ſubdue /taly, ever fen- 
ced againlt it with the utmoſt of their 
power 3 and the more, becaule they be- 
ng their next Neighbours by the way 
ot Milan, they were expoſed to her 
frſt attempts : On the other fide, the 
Spaniards look't upon Venice as the 
Champion of the [tulian Liberty, and 
the great let and hindrance in his way, 
as being judicious, and able to oppule 
him 3 neither can he forget that Ve- 
nice hath diſmcmbred trom the Duke- 
dom of :12x, and united to her State 
theſe three contiderable places , Bre/- 
cia, Bergamo,aud Crema, with their au- 
nexes and dependencies and as they 
are as high, and as crafty as the £p.4- 
niard, (0 they would not ſuffer them- 
(clves to be led by the noſe, or any 
wayes, to promote his intereſt. No 
greater demonſtration can be given at 
this diſaffcredneis then this is : The 
Republick hatch kept correſpondency 
and friendſhip with the Encniies of 
that Crown, cipecully with Protcttant 
Princes and States, whole intcrelt the 
knew it was to oppolc the houſe of 
BR. Lit = 
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Au#triz, and the Spaniſh Miniſters at 
I/exice have taken notice of it , and 


confuſed this diſaffeRedneſs of the Ree. 


publick to thur Monarchy. 

There are two things which do dc- 
clare the good will, or the bad, of one 
Prince or State towards another 3 onc 
15 the words,and the other the effe&s: 
Spaniards do complain that the good 
words of the Republick to them, ever 
proved empty and fallacious, becauſe 
the effects have not an{wered thereto : 
the ſame they ſay ot the effects, becauſe 
(lay they)in all manner of negotiations 
cither publick or private, upon their 
account, or that ot the Arch Dukes of 
Auſtria and Tnfpruck , they ever met 
with great difficulties, even in thoſe 
things which were cafie, clear, and 
ought to have admitted none : But 
this hath been done with ſo much dex- 
tcrity on the Venetians lide,that as the 
hcart of man is hard to be known, the 
Spaniards were {atished, or ſeemed to 
be {o of ſuch dealings, and have. becn 
miltz#kcn therein 3 but the Nature ot 
the Venettan, well known to thern up- 


on other accounts, made them judge: 


arigiit 
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aright of their proceedings. But this 
more 15 to be obſerved, that althongh 
the greateft part of the Venetian No- 
blemcn be enemics to Spain , which 
hath proved to them ſo potent and (6 
dangerous a Neighbour z yet as that 
Crown 1s very liberal in beſtowing mo- 
nics upon thoſe, who to them may be 
uletull, ſo as to get their conhdence 
and friendſhip ; and as in ſuch a num- 
ber of Nobility there are cnmities,dil- 
contents, and animolities (as in a great 
body, by reaſon of fulnefs of Stoinack 
and ſ{urtcits, bad humours do abound, 
#nd {o one member or other will ſuffer ) 
becaulcin the diftribution of places and 
oftices every one cannot have his detire, 
lo in (ome there remains a diſpoſition 
to make themſelves amends another 
way, for that which ( as they think ) 
their merit and vertue have becn un- 
jultly deprived of,and to diſturb othcrs 
in the adminiſtration of winat tizey have 
obtained to their prejudice z ther. tore 
they darc ſomtimes hearken to-propu- 
fals from publick Miniltcrs,and rec.ive 
their gifts and pzni1ons3 I ſay, they 
dare, for they ycnture much, it betilg, 
K 2 as 
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'2a5 I told before, as much as their lite is 
worth 3 but ſomtimes covetoulnels, 
 diſcontcnt, ambition, and deſire of re- 
,venge, make men hazzard all to fatistic 
their palſions, which an a&ive, vigo- 
;rOUS, and dcexterous Minilter will lay 
bold on to the advantage of his Maſters 
atfairs. Bctides other means to preſerve 
States, two chicfly are the props of 
.them the one 1s ſtrength z and the 
other is Reputation : Strength 1s the 
ground, batis,and toundation of them.: 
and Reputation hath ſo much authori- 
ty in it ſelf, that when Forces have bcen 
wanting, this hath not only upheld 
them, but alſo overcome greater Pow- 
ers. Now to conclude this particular, 
1 ay, that the power of the Spaniars 
and his Neighbourhood to the Vexeti- 
as, belides that of other Dominions 
ot the Houle of Auſtria, and thoſe who 
depend thereupon, will cycr make the 
Republick look upon him as dangerous 
to her liate and liberty, 
 Thisin time of peace is theright and 
: ſence of the Republick in 1 relati- 
211 to the Princes and States I menti- 
ond, for with the Swedes, Danes, and 
Polan- 


Polanders, fhe hath little to do, oncly 
inaſmuch as ſome of them had to d-al 
agamit the houſe of Auſtria; and up- 
on this account ſhe hath been very 
plad to fee Portugal withdrawn fron: 
under che Spaniſh Yoke : But now as 
change of condition, and the like acci- 
dents, oblige men to new relolutions 
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and practiles 3 fo the demonttration ' 


of this, c{pecially difaffeCtedne(s, hath 


been ſuſpzndcd tince the beginning of 


the preſent War with the Zark; tor 
the Venetians having thcir hands ful! 
that way, inſtead of diſobliging, they 
mult of necclſity Court and plcale thole 


from whom they may expect {ſome fuc- 


cours :; Upon this account they were 
{o earneſt in the late War between the 
Pyrenean Treaty, to mediate a peace 
between the two Crowns, thereby to 
receive ſome alliſtance from buth, which 
would be a prefident to others, it bc- 
ing the common intereſt of all Chri. 
ſtians to a& ayainſt the Txrk, and bc- 
cauſe they are the Bulwark of that 


part of Chriſtendome ; But this remote 


intereſt is not ſo ſtrong as a ncerer one, 
tor Chriſtian Princes have interetts 
K 3 COIs 
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contrary one to another, which oppofe 
the carrying on of the great and pub- 
lick one 5 for *tis to be teared, if one 
Prince did ſcnd any contiderable For- 
ccsS againſt the Common Encmy, forme 
of his Neighbours would take advan- 
tage of their abſence, and fo fall on 
11m at home after the ſad experience 
of Dozx Sebaſtian, King of Portugal, 
of the Kingdome of Navarre, and of 
other inſtances which Hiltory relates, 
Princes have great reafon ever to ſtand 
upon their guards. And this it is which 
expolcs the Chriftian Cauſe to ſo many 
dangers, and that b<rrays, it I may fo 
fiy, the Venetians. to. that dreadtul 
Enemy, 

But ſomething is to be (aid of the 
Re publicks inclination. to the Turk, 
him ſhe ever. tearcd more then ſhe loy- 
ed, whom ſhe was content in time of 
peace to pay a Tribute to for (ome 
Ulands, as we faid before, that ſhe 
might. be at reſt, and not tall out with 
iv potent an Enemy. But the Graz 
S ignior, by the Adviſe of that notable 
States-man Kuprizli the Gran Viſiter, 
being refulvcd upon any. account to be 


rid 
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Td of many Fanijaries, b:cauſe of the 
, Irequene mutinings they were fallen 
into, which proved not only fo perni- 
cious to their Princes, but alſo fo dan- 
gcrous to the Ottoman Empire, pro- 
vidence favoured him with an occation 
to execute his reſolution, and witha!l ; 
to enlarge his Dominions 3 for the 
Knights of Maltha having made func 
contiderable price ot perſons dear to 
the Turk, he took this pretence to 
Arms; and though he threatned Ma! - 
tha, yet the ttorm tcll upon Cendia, 
that Bulwark uot only.ot Venice, but 
alſo of all Ttaly. Indeed the Republick 
Was nevcr more overſeen in any thing- 
then ſhe was in this tor though they 
heard of the great preparation the 
Turk, made, yet trufting to the peace 
they had with himat that time, they 
were ſurprizcd. The Tarks landing 
in that Iſland, and taking Carea, it 15 
thought, that in caſe the buſinets had 
not {ucceeded,, the Sultan had dil- 
owned the attempt, and wade tne Ge- 
nerals head fly off tor a pretended fa- 
tistaction 3 but they got their ground 
and kept it ; and as they had thought 
KR 4 upon , 
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upon, ſo it fell out; for though the 


delign had miſcarried, yct it could , 


not without the loſs of many Faniſa- 
ries z if it ſucceeded, then a conitder- 
able conqueſt was made, which could 
not be without the loſs of thouſands 
of faniſaries; (othat let the event be 
what it would, he would itil] have at- 
tained to one of his ends 3 but as it fel] 
out, he had both, not oncly he got the 
lace, but alſo lolt 40000 Faniſaries 
tn the atteir;pt, or a while after, and in 
time ( unhappily for Chriſtians ) that 
excclent Ifland 1s wholly tallen into 
chicir barbarous hands,the City Candia 
only excepted, which for theſe two 
laft-years hath been ſo hardly put to it 
ty the cloſe ficge thcy have Jaid a- 
gainit it z1n the dctence of which the 


enetisns have gotten a great deal of 


credit , and it it ſhould happen to be 
loft, Chriſtians would incur a great 
* thame, having had a ſufhcient warning 
to relieve it, 

'Tjs a wonder indeed that the Re- 
publick hath holden out ſo long that 
place againſt the Orroman Forces; the 
niore,that the whole Ringdome of Cy- 
prus 
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pris was loſt in leſs then a years tine + 
the reaſon of it may be, not only that 
diverſion which the Tzrks have had 
cllewhere, and that extraordinary 
care the Republick hath tak«n io ſup- 
ply it from time to time with nec {{1- 
ries, but chiefly her application and cn- 
deavours to keep the Maſtery and Do- 
min1on of the Seca, without which the 
had received no beneht by the two ture: 
mer. 

This conſideration puts me upon au 
1nquiry gt the fitteſt and more ſuitable 
means of ſucceſsfully carrying on the 
War againſt that common -Enemy ot 
Cbriſtendsme, for ccrtainly hitherto 
there have'been miſtakes upon that ac-- 
count, by reaſon of Chriſtians ſtanding 
on!y upon the detentive, and futteriny, 
their ground to be the only Soy le of 
War; for as in his preparations tur 
{ſuch a war, he hath had the help of his 
whole Empire, fo hc hath the fam: to 
back him in the carrying of it on, 11> 
itcad that it divcrhons were made , 
Armies could in part be kept: at the- 
Enemies charges, and uſe or ſpouile 
thoſe provitions which are conveyed 
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co his Camp, or to ſupply the wants ot 


other places, or which make thoſe * 


whercin they grow to ſubſiſt; neither 
are people of the Countries where ſuch 
divcrftons are made into, able to pay 
charges and taxes as before, and it they 
g0 about-to exaCt.it, they, are. apt to 
fall into mutinics, of which an enemy 
may draw.ſome advantage. Now tor- 
mer and late expcrience ſhews us, how 
advantagious is this manner of war :.1s 


War to be made againſt the Romans *: 


then, faith Hannibal, Traly muſt be the 
ſcat of-it 5 for thus, ſaid he to Antic= 
chux, we ſhall employ thoſe means a- 
gainſt them, which in athcr.places they 
will make ufc of: againit us :. Is Har- 
#ibal to be forced out of. 1:2ly ? then 
Scipio muſt go with a Roman Army in- 
to Africa. In a word, when the Ro- 
mais (who. knew. very well' how to 
make war) had it with any one, they: 
carried it home to them. Is not this 
here the. way which the French and 
Spaniard have uſed one againſt ano- 
ther? -and-the Swedes underſtand it ad- 
mirably.well. Latcly the King of Dex- 
mark, tell upon the Dukedom of Bre- 

- men, 
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men, to draw the King of Swedes: out 
of Poland; and what doth he do ? in- 
ſtead of going to defend Bremen, he 
marches in perſon into Holfein, 7 xts 
laud, Denmark, and cvery one knows 
how well he ſped. I do not deny but 
that the divertity of Countrics, tenm- 
per of Nations, and other circumſian- 
ccs, with tome conjunCtures, do rc- 
quire {ſometimes divertity of methods 
in ſuch things 3 but I am perſwadcd 
that what I have already mentioncd, 
might with ſucceſs be uſed againtt tne 
Tark, 

And to make war, againſt him in 
Hungary, is to take hin where his 
ſtrength lyes, for his ſtronger placcs 
and belt Souldicrs are in tholc parts; 
and thereby occation 1s given him to 
mak<uſe of his bett Militia's which arc 
leavied in the Countrics he hath taken 
from Chriſttaas, as Hungary, Wails- 
chia, Moldaviz,and now Tranſylvania, 
and he hath belides, all his Empire tv 
back hun. 

Now methinks, to carry it on more 
effectually, he is to be tallen apun 
where he 15 weakeſt. } know, tiat to 
take 
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take it generally, that Empire hath al- 
ready loſt much of its firength ( as I 
will ſhew by and by) almolt all the 
Old Faniſaries and Spabies, wherein 
conlilted its great forces, have been dc- 
ſtroyed in the Perſian, Hungarian and 


Candia wars, according to the delign. 


of the forcnamed Gran Viſiter ; {o that 
now they are forced to make uſe of raw 
Souldiers, and new Militia's, which jn+. 
deed are not fo mutinous as the others 
were, but.withall, are not.ſo couragi- 
ous, ſo well diſciplined, nor experien+ 


ced ; But that which I infiltt upon 


mot of all, is, that he is not ſo ſirong 


by Sa as by Land, wanting good ſhips, 


but above all able Seamen,. and cxpe- 


rienced Sea-officers, that Empire hav-. 


:ng ever employcd it {clt by Land more 
then by Sea, which they have mind- 
ed onely out of neceſlity 3 ſo. that the 
few skilful Seamen they have ( if any 


it all JareRenegadves of ſeveral Chriſtian. 


Nations. Now experience hath ſhewed 
us, that he is to be purſued by Sea 
more, then by. Land, becauſe there he 


is the. weakeſt, [ceing we have ſeen the. 


renetians alone, or at leaſt weakly at- 
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fiſted by the Knights of Malthe, ec, 
have of - late very often obtained by 
Sca Glorious: Victorics over that Enc- 
my, 

But to make ſome overture of that 
which - upon occafion might be more 
cnlarged upon, I conceive it were well 
to get a matter of twenty five, or thir- 
ty good ſhips, carrying aboard a Land- 
Army, not under fifteen, nor above 
twenty thouſand, to land them upon 
occaſion in one place or other, and in 
caſe the firſt and (ccond attempt thould 
miſs, yet according as the wind ſhould 
prove, the Fleet might in twenty-four 
houſes be tifty, eighty, or an hundred 
miles from that place 3 ſo that at laſt 
one place or other could be '({urprized, 
or at leaſt it would keep the enemy 
every . where in continual alarums , 
E whereat they ſhould have a conſtant 
diverſion, . and grow weary of being 
kept upon a confiant duty, wherein . 
alſo they could happen to be remiſs 
and negle&tul of. By theſe mcans the 
communication between their Iſlands 
iv the Arcipelago ſhould be interrupt- 


:d, and alſo ſome of them whence they . 
have 
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have their Gallics could be ſnatched 
out of their hands 3 and this in timc 
might have more general influences 
upon the the ſubjedcs, or rather ſlaves 
ot that Empire, conſiſting of ſo many 
Nations , who are all breathing after 
libexty, whoſe defire after it would 
thereby increaſe, be encouraged and 
countenanced.. _ 

On the other fide a conſiderable 
number of Gallics ſhould conſtantly be 
cruifing upon their Coalts, eſpecially 
of Morea, to hinder the communica- 
tzon of their ports, and the gathering 
of any Ships or Gallics : But that 
which I account to be of the greateli 


- concernment would be to ſtop the 


mouth of the Dardazels, for thereby 
the City of Conſtantinople, being dc- 
prived of all manner of ſupplies which 
ſhe receives from Mores., could be re- 
duced to wants and ſtraights Hence 
ſhould ariſe Seditions and Mutinies 
in it, which to them would prove 
dangerous the more, that there arc in 
it ſo many thouſands ſlaves, who ever 
watch for an opportunity of cutting 
their Maſters throats; and all theſe di- 
fiurbancc* 
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ſturbances could mightily be increaſed 
if monies. were given to the Coſtacks 
to come into the Black Sea, who 
though they be a perfidious, yet: they 
are a mercenary people, anda ſudden 
irruption of theirs could ſtrike a great 
terrour into that City (for of all Ene» 
mies, theſe ſhe is the moſt afraid of.) 
which might afford a fair oppertunity 
to Chriſttans to attempt ſome confider- 
able rhing on this fide. 

And I do not think that any great 
difacultics could hinder the execution 
of this delign : I know that every great 
undertaking, efpecially in matters of 
war, is ſubject to lets and hinderances; 
which cither have been foreſeen , and 
ſo men have prepared againſt it, orelſe 
ſuch as fell out when they. were not 
lookt for, which muſt not be very im» 
portaut, ſ{ccing they eſcaped the fore-= 
fight of men judicious and experienced 
if their wayes, who at lealt have ſome 
general remedies applyable to particu» 
lar accidents ; But this I think is fea» 
fible and cafic, confidcring the impors 
tance of it, for here is propoſed no-- 
thing belides the Land Amy , = 

| that 
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that which the Veretians alone ; 'or 
with ſmall affiftancc,have already done, 
namely, cruiſing of the Seas, and ſtop- 
ping the mouth of the Dardanels , as 
I mentioned in the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe : So that it to the Vene- 
tian Annata were joyned the Italian 
Gallcys, namely, the five of the Pope, 
the (even of Maltha, the eight of Ge- 
#08, beſides thoſe of particular men in 
it, the four of the Gran Duke, or at 
leaſt the two which are fit tor {ervice, 
and thoſe of Naples, Sicily and Sar- 
dignia, with ſeveral privatcers, which 
would be ſet forth, with halt af the 
French and Spaniſh Gallies, the other 
half bcing not only ſuffcicnt to ſecure 
their Coaſts, but alſo to ſcoure thoſe 
of Barbary, . and they. could order their 
ſhips which they keep conltantly,to go 
where there ſhould be occaſion for 
them; all theſe joyned together in 
caſe ofa fight, could torm a formidable 
Fleet, and able to carry on the deſtyne 
before-cxpreſied 3 but clfe every one, or 
twe of theſe Squadrons at the moſt, 
could have their poſt together , and 
courſe appointed them to prevent di- 
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vilions.-which might ariſe from the an- 
tipathy of. ſome Nations , or of ſome 
othex intereſt of State, yet fo within a 
diftance, . as they might ſoon be toge- 
ther upon occaſion 3 and as all theſe 
Forces do' belong to Catholick Princes, 
{o.they would without diſpute give the 
Pope's Flags the preccdency, and obey 
a General of High Merit and Quality, 
choſen by common conſ{cat. AS to the 
men of War, they ſhould be half Exg- 
I:fs, and half Datch, with at leaſt ten 
thoufand men of both Nations, of the 
hfteen or twenty thouſand , the reſt 
might be in part Germans, French,Spa- 
niſh , Portuguzes, and others better 
uſed to thoſe Climates 3 or moneys in- 
lead. of men , and ſome fatisfaGi- 
on inthe ſame to England and Hol- 
CE land, by reaſon of their great propor- 
t10ns. 

And in all theſe nothing would be 
extraordinary bclides the Land Army, 
for all theſe Princes and States keep 
conſtantly Gallies and Ships for the 
ſecurity of theix Coaſts and Trade 3 fo 
that this were nv more. charges to 


them, then every year they are at » 
an 
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and certainly whilſt they keep them in 
pay, it were as well to put them upon 
fome honeurable and advantageous 
{ervice, as to let them be idle at Sa 
all Summer long. Furthermore, the 
Prizcs which they could make, might 
contribute much towards the entcr- 
taining of theſe Forces z and the Con- 
queks, 1f any were made, could fome- 
what help towards the defraying of 
the war : ſo that it would be an catic, 
and not chargeable enterprize, to get 
rogether the Gallies which Princes 
and States do kcep in pay, and joyn- 
ing the Engliſh and Dutch Squadrons, 
which both Nations do fcnd eyery 
year into the Straits for whoſe win- 
rering, if occafion required, proviſion 
might be made there. This indeed 


were noble and chriſtian prudenc, and | 


I doubt not might prove very beneh- 
cial. 

Such a thing, if carried on could 
give. a great pull to the Turkiſh Em- 
pire; what place could not ſuch a Land 
Army attempt, or rather take 3 and 
{uch a Fleet of brave Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips exploit ? I verily bclieve, = 
ens 
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this being carried on in a private way, 
that is, 'by a man of Note entring into 
the Service of the Republick, with a 
matter of twelve or fifteen good men 
of war, and five or {ix hundred men 
aboard, could yet produce brave cffeds; 
tor alas ! what I ſay is not out of any 
hopes that ſuch a thing will take any 
tet , coutrariwiſe I am perſwaded 
it will not, for Princes do fcldom ap- 
prove of thoſe Councils which them- 
ſelves are not the Authors of 3 it is an 
caſte thing to ſhew what could or 
ought to be done, all the difhculty lies 
in perſwading to do ; But in this I am 
like one who is mucty taken with @ 
pleaſant dream, and if this be one, 
I like it fo well, that to humour my 
(elf, 1 will make it lafi a little Jon» * 
cr. 

, Yet I think it is but realities, if to 
encourage Chriſtians, I ſhew the 
grounds and cauſcs of the decay. of the 
Turkiſh Erapire: and Power : The 
ground of my Diſcourle (hall be whol- 
ly upon this known and experienced 
maxime, As States and Dominions 
have been gotten, ſo they majt be kept » 

wW - 
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whether it be done by Force, Fraud, 
or fair and plauſible means ; And the 
ſame means which reaſon hath intro- 
duced, ſucccfles approved of, and cx- 
perience confirmed, ought to be ulcd 
in the ſettlement and preſervation of 
of what hath been gotten 3 'a Prince 
muſt certainly make uſe of the wayes 
whereby he hath increaſed, enlarged, 
aud ictled his Empire, as the fitteti and 
moſt proper to preferve it, they be- 
ing the baſis and foandation of it. 
Now it will not be hard for me to 
ihew, that of late the Ottomans have 
not followed this maxime, and conle- 
quently, that this is the cauſe of the 
preſent decay of their Empire : Firſt, 
their Predecefſours and great Conque- 


rours went ever in the head of their | 


Army : Thus they kept their Great 
Miniſters and Officers in ſubjeCtion, 
and united, which otherwiſe out ot 
envy, ambition and Covctouſnels, had 
fallen out amongſt themſelves; thereby 
the Army was kept upon duty, and in 
obedience, and the Faniſartes to the 
obſervation of their Diſcipline ; Fur- 
thermore, the eye of a Prince, whois 
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preſent, not only to ſee, but alſo at- 
terwards to reward merit and valour, 
15a great encouragement to Souldiers, 
who ſeeing him according to his pro» 
portion to ſhare in the hardſhips and 
dangers of war, do conceive a high 
eſteem, love and reſpect tor him. This 
muſt be the way of Conquerours (tor 
the' .xcaſon is different about thoſe 
Princes who are fetled in their Domi- 
nions,, and. who mind no more but tv 
preſerve themſelves, and ſtand onely 
upon the detenfive) as was practiſed 
by Cyrus , Alexander the Great, Poms 
peice, Ceſar,&c. and of late by Charles 
the eight, Francis the firſt, and Henry 
the fourth, Kings of France; and by 
the two late Kings of Sweden, Guſta 
vis Adolpbus, and Charles Guſtavus, 


| who with their, preſence inſpired lite, 


courage and. valour mito their Armies : 
By theſe means alſo the Mahomets, Þa= 
jazets, Solyman, and others, did fo 
much enlarge their Turkiþ Empire 3 
but their ſucccfiors, who would make 
war by proxy , tound the incanveni- 
ences of it. 


For 
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For when the Gran S«ltaz marched 
into the faeld, they were followed by 
the:beft, and the Kixengrh of their Sub. 
jects : to underftand this, one muſt 
know that their perſon was attended 
by twelve theuland Faniſaries , all 
choice, valiant and experienced men, 
who were exactly and duly paid once 
a-month, and made a very formidable 
body in the field but now not-onely 
many muſt remain with the Princcs 
perſon, whoſe help their Armies arc 
deprived of , but alto they.have increa- 
fed their number with men. not qua- 
lifed for the place as others were z 4nd 
that which is the wortt, they have di- 
miniſhed their pay 3 belides which, 
they had every one a Bow, two ſhirts, 
and a Sute of Cloathes given them eve- 
ry year, which now and then they ar: 
cheated of; out-of the beſt of theſe two 
hundred are choſen to go by the 
Princes perſon,and three hundred more 
about his Lodgings or Tents when hc 
is in the field. 


Beſides theſe foot, three thouſand | 


Spabies or Horſemen are to march on 


the Sultans right hand, and other 
three 
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three thouſand on the left, all ele 
men 3 every one of the former is to be 
attended by five fervants a horſeback 
able:and fighting men, and the leftare 
to keep tour, -or at tati three every 
one, and they are -divided into two 
bodies,every one of which follow therr 
Maſters. Theſe arc followed of two 
other Squadrons of a thoutand horſe, 
the one doth conſiſt of men of low de- 
gree and condition, who by ſome cx- 
ploit of theirs have been taken notice 
of, and raiſcd to that degree 3 the o- 
ther compoſed only of natural Tarks, 
who are tingularly skill'd m ſome par- 
ticular thing, as may be, the handling 
of a Symeter, Lance, Dart, Horſeman- 
ſhip, or the like, and they are obliged 
to keep every one two (ervants: Belides 
this, the ſervants of the great Othcers, 
as Treaſurers, Judges, Counſcllours, 
Bathaws, &c. are to follow the Court, 
ſome of whom have at leati two or 
three thouſand , which- in all cannot 
amount to leſs then twenty thouſand, 


| and (everal others there are who at- 


tend the Court ; Now when the Swl- 
tax doth not go into the ficld, thelc 
pco- 
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people lye at home, and do no Service 
in the preſent war. To this I may add, 
that when the Prince goes hunfelt to 
the War, he gets expexience ia milita- 
ry affairs, and {o doth not take-things 
upon truſt ; he takes. notice of hus. ad- 
vantages,and of the defects of his Soul- 
diers, which he applics timely reme- 
dies unto, and prevents. matinics, 
which thcy arc: apt to -fall into; under 
the command ot men, who ſfometunes 
are of 110 credit ww the Armies : and his 
being conltautly amongſt Souldiers , 
raiſes hus ucart 2nd ſpirit to a high and 
martial temper , - which afterwards 
put him upon great deligns ; Further- 
more ,: the Forces he keeps at hoine 
fall into idlene(s, thence into vices, 
and ſo grow ſtubborn aud Eftemi- 
nate, | 
Another important maxime of th: 
Ottoman Empire hath been conſtantly 
to be at War, thereby to keep Soul- 
dicrs in Exerciſe; but withall,to make 
a ſhort War with thoſe againſt whom 
they fell out; So uſually the end ot 2 
War hath been with them the begin- 
ning of another, they fcll GHnny, 
ail 
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ind ike a. ſtorm npon a Country, and 


when they had fcizcd upon all what 
they coald for the time, g{ceing tnole 
parts and their Neighbours be gan to 

put themiclves in a conliderable PQ - 
liurc of detence, they preſently clap: 
1p a Peace, to ſettle in their new Con- 
queſts, and to fall upon ſome others 
who thought them deeply engaged in 
tne preſent Wars fo well they have 
obterved that maxime, which faith, 
If a Prince hath three Enemies, be mult 
be ſure to make peace with one, truce 
with another, but fall with his whole 
Power upon the third : Yct oft late they 
have not tollowas this Rule, whence 
to them are bctallen theſe two great 
mconvenienci.s; the one 13, that wa- 
ging a long War with a Nation, nc- 
clity and a conſtant ecxerci(ſ: h2ve 
made thcir Encmies to be good War- 
ricrs, and fo the bettcr able to WP. of. 
them 3 the other 15, that in the{- long 
Wars they have Ioſt the bett nd [four - 
ett of their Souldicrs by thr to! 
much forwardne(s, as we nave (cc; 

by CXPCericence in the Perſtar, FH uns i 

r1au and Candia Wars, as 1 already 
Ka 2 * 
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oblirved : In few words, I ſay, that 


he decay of the Yiurkiſh Empire 15 | 


cauſcd by theirPrinces ſtaying at home, 
by their engaging in long Wars, and 
having given time as well as occafiou 
0 their Neighbours to train up them- 
ſ{clves to Warzand by two other things, 
which are their dettroying the Lands 
of their Conquelts, for the ground be- 
ing not manured could not produce 
neceiſarics for the people of the Coun- 
try, and Towns being fack't and burn- 

ed,were depriv'd of inhabitants, wherc- 
by Tradc was wholly deliroyed ; Th: 
other is,that at laſt they fell a railing of 
fortifications, out of adiliruſt of the at 

fe&ion or valour of people, and fo lctt 
in them ſtrong Garriſons, which not 
only made them weaker in the field , 
but theſe, like Hannibal's foul- 


diers, loſt thcir hearts in the midſt of 


their pleaſures 3 and every Town like 
another Capra ex Gallus fecit Capones, 
25 one uſed tc ſay, and now their Ar- 
mizs.ot 200000 men, are reduced to 
7,0 or 60000, and their Flects migh- 
ily decreaſed in number and power. 
ithcnltics diflwade men from ta- 
king 
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king reſolutions; and it they be taken, 
ticy livp and hinder the executionzbut 
vue of the greatelt {to wit the ſirength 
| the Turk ) being removed, I think 
e315 motion might be carrycd on fuc- 
<ci5tully : Indeed the greatett of all 
1s, how to unite Princes,and perlwade 
them to concur in thiz work 5 tor the 
private interetts arc {0 dittercnt, and 
their affections (o contrary, that it is a 
very dithcult, it not an impoſſible task 
to make them agrce toitz the reaſon 
13, that {otnc would have the great 
and publick intcreſt to be ſubſervient 
to their particular ends for. as to the 
main, it will ever be found to be the 
right interclt oteyery Prince and Chri- 
{tian Statc, to oppoſe .the Common 
Enemy , though I know it to be ol 
lome more neerly and immediatcly 
then of others 3 yct at laſt the one, as 
the other, may happen to be involved, 
not in the danger, but the hurt it tel. 
May bc in the late dreadtul fire in Loz- 
don, ſuch as were in one part of the 
City, when the fire was but in anq- 
ther part remote from that, did {ay. 
What's that to us ? yet at laſi they fut- 
L 2 tered 
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fered by it fo thole who at preſent 
ſcem to be the furtheſt from the blows, 
may in time bc {enhble, at the over- 
flowings of the Turkiſh power 3 and 
this ſhould make all jealoutics and an:- 
molitics give Place to the care of every 
ones {ecurity. 'T1s indced a lamentabi: 
thing to fce how often thcfe Divition; 
have given the Turk occation of en- 
larging his Empire, and how Chritii- 
ans have thereby lolt occaftions of re- 
pelling him back again for certain 
they were the cauſe why no 1mprov<c- 
ment was made of the victory of Le- 
panto 3 for it was not cnough to have 
{topt the violence of that torrent, but 
alſo Cyprus, which was the occation ot 
the Leaguer, ought to have been fnat- 
ched back from his hands, but the Spa- 
4iards thought ht to have it otherwite. 

What (hagl I fay of the late betray- 
ing, or it they pleaſe, torſaking of Ra- 
gotzkz, Prince of Tranſylvania, a fair 
opportunity was offered to give a great 
blow to the Tzrks, when the Princc; 
of Wallachia aud Moldaviz were up to 
ſhake off his yoke 3 at the ſame tim: 
Ragotzkie was up with a conliderab!: 
Army, 
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Army, whici being united to the For- 
ces of thole two Princes, and backed 
with 2 contiderible fupply from the 
IUmperour, might happened to have 
treed all thote Countrics from the Or- 
mat dominion. The Tr. nſyloguian 
ed (ome allittance, but was refaſed d, 
why ? he was a Proteſtant, and the 
Jelurtical Councel given to the Emp:'- 
rour, dclired his d liruction, in hopes 
thac tne Country thould be forced ty 
put her f{clt into their hands for prote- 
ction, but were diſappointed 3 tor the 
Turk not only (cttl.d his authority in 
IV allachia and Mo!dviz, but allo got 
IVaradin, and lubjetcd Tranſylvania, 
and quickly after camc into Hungary, 
and got Newhauſel,which he could not 
have «fecd it he had not been kept 
at play in Tranſylvania t So the Venett- 
11s, tor all they can (ay, muſt be blam- 
cd by what cxpcricnc: teaches them 
now, tor their not joyntsg more nearly 
with the Empcrour in the late Hingz+ 
rian War, and not making a [trong di- 
vcrlion towards Candi and the Arci- 
pelago : But mcn mattcr not much how 
heavy the burthei talls upon others, if 
2 them- 


wy 
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themſelves do not lye undcr it. I dv 
not ſay this to excuſc the Emperowvr 
tor making peace aftcr ſo glorious a vi- 
ctory obtained at the RaaS, aud no! 
including the Vexetians in't, or not (© 
much as communicating it to them, 01 
ro any other concerned States, neithc1 
tor not alliſting them now 3 for b2ti 
:1c Eimpcrour and the Venctizans may 
cally fec their fault,and how the Turk 
mares fools of both, for he hat! no 
121tr done with one, but he begins 
witi another. Therefore this ſhould 
open the eycs of Chriftian Princes, fo 
65 tOmake them unanimouſly oppole, 
betore it be too late, that enemy of they 
Ciriliian name. 

But before I Jeave this Subject, I 
matt in few words an{wcr the particu 
lar and, I think, the chict Objection of 
England and Holland, who drive a 
great Trade in Turky : Some will (ay, 
if any way we do aſſit the Venetians, 
tven all our Trade in the Levant 1s ſpot- 
ied. But I ſay, though (uch a help as 
we mentioned betoxe, be of great con- 
-crnment to the Vexetizns, yet it 15 not 
cunkderable to Enzland , and I beleive 
the 
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"te Turk is wife CNOUg) 0 g1Ve no 
Lui) Provocations, 45 to draw thence a 
greater power and lironger Flects a- 
gamit himfcltz, bitides that, I betteve 
that Chrittians do much miftike jinm 
1 this, tor he 1s well acquamtcd with 
h1s interett, and he knows how ben<ti» 
cial Trading-is to his Country, with- 
out which he could nor gather ſo much 
moneyes as he doth ; fo that he would 
be as loth to break off trading with 
England, as England ;5 to break with 
him 3 and he would bc tound as rcady 
to renew it with others, as others 
would be to renew it with him.it once 
he were driven upon his own ground, 
tor hc is as mach concerned. Furthcr- 
more, asit is certain, that in England 
in Q. Elizahbcths dayes Spaniſh wares 
were as cheap ior all the War as m 
time of pcacez fo it may be by the 
Turkiſh Commoditics, by rcaſon of the 
prizes which could be made of them 3 
and ccrtainly if Merchants would but 
be houcſt and content with a reaſona- 
ble gain, things would be as cheap as 
beforc, for the Turkiſh Subjects multi 
{ell openly or underhiand 3 and as there 
L 4 would 
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would be no cpcn Markcts, ticy 
would part with thcir . Wares at low 
rates,rather then not to {<cl] them at all 
Xx ever to have them upon their hand: 
And Ict this be ſpoken as to Holland al- 
{o. One t hing, ] contcls, were tit tur 
E:8/anud to obſcrve, namcly, That the 
Purch ſhould contributc the tame hclp 
224114 the Turk, to bc i the tame Ca- 
reyory at the Divan, to the end thcy 
honld not havea fice Trade wn the Le- 
V4 it, WALK Che Engle were forbidden 


Oac thing : morc I wult ſay as to 
tnglaud and £Hllayd, which are fo re- 
utc irom the Tr kiſh Dominions,and 
14m tnofe Parts which thould be the 
:4t of War: I conftets, that to avoyd 
b:icaking with the Turk, 'twere bettcr 
2134 0:08 convcnicut to Carry on the 
'CAgn, 1t {ume gallant and experienced 
men would, with the leave or winking, 
at of both States, enter inio the Service 
; che berpublick, and nnd only that 
{arc thing, However,the calc being 
4s ] lated 1 it from thc beginning, and 
tome Princcs and Statcs ot thole Parts 


-O1tributing, to the payment of part of 


thc 
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1e Forces, could calily upon occaſion 
aftord them good and convcnient har- 
bours, with all neccflary accommodati- 
on tor winter quarters in fo plcutitul a 
Country: Or clic, ſuppolc it were but to 
try tor one Sumner, they ſhould go be- 
time, and carry provitions for {cveral 
months. But I muſt engage no turther 
pon this Diſcuurle, my whole dettgn 
vcing onely co make luci a motion, 
which bcing thought upon by wile 
and conccrd perſons, might bc 
brought to ſome maturity, reduced to 
| a good form, and in all the circum- 
| francs tierovt laid in ſuch a way, as 
might dc{t of all ſutc the importance 
ot che matter, and become the wildom 
of the undcrtakers, 

By waat 1 fay of the great intercſt 
of all Chriſtians againli the Common 
Encmy, I do not intcnd by any means 
to prejudice another great concern be» 
tween Chriltians themſclves, and that 
is the Protcliant intereſt, which 15 
groundcd not onely upon differcnces 
about Religion , but alſo upon reafon 
of Statc; tor alas ! as the world goes 
now Ian are not much acted with 
L 5 vrin- 
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principles of Religion, except there be 
with it one thing or othcr ot temporal 
concernment. Policy 1s tlie great mo- 
bile of the actions of Statcs-men z but 
if Religion be brought in, 'tis more the 
name then the power of it,and accord- 
ing to the rule of Machziavel, as a ſhew 
and a pretence only : Therctore I lay, 
that Proteſtant Princes and States arc 
not to negle& the Protcitant Caule, in 
the defence of which lyes the ſafety of 
their perſons,and preſervation of their 
States.and Authority 3 tor as cver it 15 
the Popes intereſt, fo his conltant cn- 
deavours, are cither to bring again 1n- 
to his Church ail thoſc who make pro - 
{cfiton of. the Proteſtant Religion, or 
clſe to deſtroy them. And as it 15 natu- 
ral for. a man to wiſh that every one 
would be of his Religion 3 So he 1s 
Countenanced and aflifted by thoſe 
Princes who are of his perſ{waſlion, 
whcyzein the houſe of Auſtria hath becn 
io forward,that ('tis believed) thereby 
fhe hath brought upon her {clt the hea- 
vy hand of God, which at preſent hath 
{v much humbled htr. 


} fur 
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I tarthcr afſ-rt another truth, that 
the Pope 1s more dangcrous to Prote- 
{rants then the Turk 3 Firſt, by reaſon 
of the diftancc of places:for Providence 
hath fo ſcatcd the States of the Prote- 
ſtants, that, excepted Traalvivans and 
Hungary, which yet belobgs in part to 
a Roman Catholic! 4 Pr: rince, ne canno* 
Come nigh to then: ; b1 it tz Popeand 
his upholders are cloſs by, and fo the 
more termidable. becaule inſome {enc2 
he ts a domclijck enumy, who ever is at 
work how to brug, out ſome occation, 
which when hc lceth he toon layes 
hold on't ; which advantars tne Turk 
is deprived of, tor though an opportu= 
nity was offer: d to him, 1t would be 
loſt bctorc he were rc2dy to make uſe 
of it. Se-oxd!ly, The Turx comes in by 
mcer force and violence , which his 
Neighbours being warned of, do pro- 
vide againſt with the atmo] ot thcir 
Power : > but the Pope hath his Devices 
and his Depths, whereby he plots an 
contrives deſigns deſtructive to other 
he hath his Thunderbolts of maid 
munication ( which Proteſtants, and 


at preſent fome other States laug!t at.) 
| He 
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He takes-upon him to diſpenſe Su b- 
jects trom. the obcdicnce they owe to 
tiicir Soveraigns, and an abſolute Au- 
thority in cvery Ecclclialtical attair, 
and over all Ecelcliaſtical pertons wm 
the Dominions of others ( a thing, lo 
unjuſt, that ſome States of his per{wa- 
tion, cipecially France and Venice, have 
denycd it to him. ) He attributes to 
hiunſclt an unqueſtionable authority 0- 
ver Conlciences,of binding and looting 
all ſpiritual things, under which name 
of ſpirituals, all moral things may a1- 
rely or indirectly be reduced 3 fo 
that thereby he muli take trom Princes 
in their own Dominions, the Sword ot 
Juſtice,and puniſh Adulterers, Thieves, 
Murtherers, and all crinics exprefiſcd or 
umplycd in the Dccaloguec , or Ten 
Commandments: And what clfc is this 
but to divelt Princes. of the Authority 
they ought to have within their own 
Dominions, and to, pull down their 
Tribunals aud Seats of Jufiice,to fet up 
his own upon their ruines. From this 
let every one judg how much all Prin- 
ces are concerned to oppole this pre- 
tendcd and ylurped Authority, fo dc> 
tixuctive 
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{trucive of their! own. Bclides all this 
he takes upon himſelt to diſpenſe with 
divine Precepts, and yet he abſolutely 
commands the obſervation of his own 
under pain ( as he faith ) of cternal 
damnation : And when all theſe things 
cannot f(erve, he hath Ravaillacs, and 
fuch Emiſlarics who have vowcd a 
blind obedicnce to his orders 3 (o that 
St. Pauls Sword doth cut what St.Pe- 
ters Keycs cannot open. But the Turk 
hath none of thefe helps. 

Morcover, The Turk is ated only 
by a principle of ambition, but the 
Pope acts out of a dctire of revenge : 
The Turk pretends uo right upon 0+ 
thers, but that which the Sword gives 
hum 3 but the Pope pretends a divine 
and ſpiritual right made over to him 
by Chritt, and fo looks upon all Prote- 
{ants as rebcls to him, becaule they are 
withdrawn from his obcdience, aud 
conſcquently he is the more bitter ene= 
my to themz and whereſoever he could 
reach any of them,he made the Sword, 
the Fire, the Gibbct, aud Priſon, in- 
ſtruments of his vengeance : So that 


when a hundred thouſand have had 
their 
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their throats cut in one night at Rome, 
there hath been for it publick and cx- 
traordinary expreſſions of joy. Fourt}- 
ly, The Turk hath no Inquifition 
within his States 3 contrariwiſe, by 
the means of an yearly Tribute, he al- 
lows Proteſtants that liberty of Con- 
ſcience which is denyed them by ſom: 
Princes of the Roman per{waltonz and 
this very thing hath ſtrengthened his 
intereſt in Hungary, where wholc 
Towns have ſomtimes ſubmitted to 
his yoke : ſo that in this the Popes and 
Turk's mtereſts are contrary, for thc 
former will admit of no ſuch tollerati- 
on, and conſequently by rcaſon of hi; 
intereſt, 15 more dangerous to Protc- 
ſtants then the other. 

Y ct for all this, I do no wayes dc- 
rogate from what I ſaid -before of the 
common intereſt of all Chriltians a- 
gainſt the Turk, provided the Prote- 
ttant can be ſecured, which can be done 
no better, then by uniting the whole 
body undcr one head, ſettling between 
all the Members a good correſponden- 
cy, grounded upon thcir common inte- 
relt and fafcty,having them all knitted 

in 
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in affeQion, and as much as may be in 


| judgment, and concerning themſelves 


in the affairs one of another, being ten 
der hearted and charitable to thoſe 
members who are perſecuted for Reli- 
gion ſake, aſfliſting each other, and by 
no means ſuffering one Prince or State 
of the ſame profelſhon to be oppreſſed 
upon any pretences whatſoever z and 
thcy muſt watch and oppoſe the dc- 
ſigns of thoſe who are able and likely 
to carry on the Roman Intereſt, out of 
the diſcovery which may be made of 
their Councils: and in all theſe things 
Proteſtants ought to carry themſelves 
unanimouſly and with vigour, 

After this, there is no , oe for the 
chief amongſt them, and thoſe who 
are able and can conveniently aſliſt the 
Venetians, to do it, the queſtion being 
not to afliſt the Pope, but a Republick, 
which hath had ſeveral fallings out 
with the Sce of Rome about priviledges 
and juriſdiction, and which is mode- 
rate in the point of Inquiſition; belides 
that this is a matter of State,and not of 
Religion 3 and if the Pope wete in the 


ſme condition as Venice, he might be 
| allifted, 
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allied,” Salve Conſcieatta , by Protc- 
ſtant Princes , juſt as arc the outwork: 
of a Town by thoſe who are in thc 
Town, who have reaſon to conccry 
themſelves in their preſervation, tor it 
once they be taken the Enemy wil! 
draw nearer to the City, and make ufc 
of them againſt it ; ſo that when any 
Chriſtian Prince doth repel the violenc. 
offercd to another, he dothnothing c!ſ. 
but meet with that which is prepa- 
ring againſt him z he-haltens to quenc| 
the fire which is in his neighbours 


houſc, for fcar it ſhould come into his - 


own 3 and gives his helping hand to 
make Sconces, Dams, and other oppo- 
fitions to the Sea, which having ouce 
drowned his Neighbours Country , 
would quickly over-flow his own. In a 
word,divcrlity otReligicn,in this calcs 
1s not a ſufhcient ground to hinder thc 
Venetians from being alliſted by thoſc 
who make protfeſſton of another, ſeeing, 
ſuch a ſuccour is to be employed a- 
gainſt that Tyrant who hath uſurped 
{o many members of the Chriſtian Ein- 
pire, and who by his Religion is bound 
by a perpetual vow todeltroy Chriſftiau 
Re- 
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Reign , and all the protefiors of 
To tius ] add, that it the whole 
Iſland of Ce#4:z2 was once lolt, whole 


| Chrijteadome would tecl the inconve- 


niencics of it, even thoſe parts which 
are the molt remote tor their Trade 
thould ſuffer much by it, becauſe there 
could be no pafling by the Arczpelago, 
without being expoled to the mercy of 
the Twurks, and of the Rowers of Bar- 
bary 3 and as the paſſage is very dans» 
gerous between thoſe Iſlands, who 
knows what Tolls wght be laid up- 
on the Shipping that go by, which 
ſhould be forced to ſubmit to it, xa= 
ther then to run davger of Shipwrack : 
but nearer countrics would be more 
ſenſible of it, tor Candiza which 1s 
the bullwark of Chriſteudom in thoſe 
parts being once taken , Zant, Corfu 
and Cefalonia could not hold out, 
and ſo nothing could hinder the Tzrk 
from falling upon the Kingdome of 
Naples, and the Iflands of Sicily and 
and Sardigna, then the Sea-coalts of 
the Popes Dominions ſhall lye open 
both towards the Gx/f and the Me- 


diterranean \ 
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diterranean; fo ſhall the Gran Dukc, 
and the Genoeſes Dominions, efpecual- 
ly the Iſland Corſica ,, fo that as Itz\ 
is the neareſt and the moſt concern 
Country , it is to be admircd , that 


the Princcs of it do not bettir then. | 


ſclves more then they do, to be a pre: 
tident, and give good example to thoſe 
who arc further of, who think it not 
hte for them to awake, whil'ft thoſc 
who Iye nearcr to the danger are a- 
Heep. 


But before I make an end of this, 


it will not be amiſs, if I endeavour to 
ſatishi: the curiofity which {ore may 
have to know the preſent condition of 
the Republickz I do not :mean their 
War-like poſture 3 for the number 
their Ships, Gallies, Galleafſes , and 
other ſort of Shipping, is known to bc 
very: great 3 fo are their Land , but 
clpecially the Sea Forces : but I mean 
how they are at home, whether hear- 
ty or dejeQcd, rich or poor, I an- 
{wer to the firſt, That there is no Rc- 
publick, nor any other State in thc 
World , which hath had, and |! 
doth retain ſo much of the Ancicnt 
Ro- 
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| Roman Courage, Patience and Con+ 


ſtancy, which Vertucs have bcen put 
to hard tryals in their Wars with Ge- 


| 20a, with Maximilian the Emperour, 


when all was loft, except Venice, Pa- 


| dva and Trevigz , and of latc in the 


Wars with the Txrk; yet for all this, 
they bear it out, and are {oundaunted, 
as to refuſe to condeſcend to any Con- 
ditions diſhonourable, or very difad- 
vantageous to the Republick. As for 
their Riches, the publick Treaſure 


| muſt neceffarily be exhauſted 3 for 


what State in Europe could without 
a conſiderable diminution , carry on 
a War againſt fo formidable an Ene- 
my for about twenty five years time ? 
I will grant, it is in part of their mo- 
nics laid out, as of the circular blood 
which comes again to the heart, and 
to the centre; and though moſt of 
their provifions be bought in their 
own Country, yct Trade by Sea be- 
ing. interrupted , and Taxes much 
raiſed and multiplyed, the people 
who bears the greateſt burthen of 
them muſi needs be diſenabled to pay, 
and conſequently , the whole Repub- 


lick 
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lick, ſecing the people ever makes th: 


greateſt part of it, and that Tradcl-þ 


men and Work-men are they who 14 
bour and get moneys for grcat and 
rich men, ſo that they fill the purle: 
] account therefore that State to b- 
rich, where all, or at leaft the gen 
rality of the Subjects arc ſo 3 now in- 
deed money is ſtirring, but the No- 
bles and great Othcers have the Chict 
benefit of it, though indeed cvery one 
mult need. have a fharc in it, ſo many 
men being employed upon * ſeveral 
things, but Taxcs take it away again 
{o that the Subject is poor, and the 
publick Treaſure empty; tor the Trade 
by Land, and the plenty of their 
States makes them hold out : but con- 
l1idering the preſent occaſions afford 
nothing to be laid up. Upon (uch oc- 
cation as this, War aftords gain to onc 
grcat man or other, but deprives thou- 
ſands oft their. due. That General 
Foſcalo who hath been fo much talkcd 
of, left, a rcport goes, above two Mi!- 
lions of Duckets in his Cofters, which 
he had gotten in few months time, but 
his Army was much the worſe. for it ; 
Therefor: 
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| Therefore ] conclude, that this long 
and chargeable , War which the Re- 
! publick hath againſt the Tzrk, hath 


much waſted her Treaſure; and were 
it not for the loanes of particular men, 
ſhe had becn diſcnablcd to hold out 
any longer; thcrctore ſhe ttands in 
need of afhſtance from othcr Princes 
and Statcs,in monics, as well as in men; 
and thereby many have been impo- 
veriſhed, and ſome tew made ricn 3 (6 
others are thereby grown bctter Soul- 
dicrs and States-men, having gotten a 
great ECXPcricnce in martial and poli- 
tick affairs. 

And for the corruptions of particu- 
lar men, as I mentioned bctore, all are 
{o fully convinced that their particular 
latety lycs in that of the Republick, 
that they arc unanimous in the detence 
of it  bcfides that Laws there are fo 
ſevere toDclinquents againſi the State, 
that hardly any man. darcs to be want- 
ing to his duty upon important 0cca- 
lions 3 ſo that although fome of their 
Noblemen grow rich upon the ac- 
count of the preſent Trrkiſh War, and 
they areglad it doth laſt, yet they dare 


not 
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not commit any baſe ation, thoug| 
it were upon no other grouud, but tor 
fear of a (ure and fevere puniſhment ; 
yet I am per{waded that many of them 
ad out of better principles then this, 
for although Venetians have defect; 
and:yices common to all other Nati- 
ons,.yet they have ſome vertucs parti- 
cular to themſelves, amongſt which Þ wi 
gravity and {cttledneſs of mind(which | fic 
Nepolitans and many of Lombardy arc || ga 
deprived of) are none of the lealt. W 
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Pn _— 


An Account of the War in 
CANDIA. 


Ut becauſe the War of Candiz is at 
preſent the greateſt concern of the 
Republick, men will expe& to hear 
lome particulars of it. and herein I am 
willing in part to gratiftie their curio- 
ty, yet I do not intend to go back a» 
gain ſo many years, and {peak of this 
War from the beginning of it, whica 
proved fo fatal to the Venetians, and 
imported no lets then the loſs of a con» 
liderable Kingdome, which the ſeve- 
ral Victories obtained ſince by Sea 
cannot make amends for : This would 
be too long a task, therefore I will look 
no further back then theſe two laſt 
years, or thereabouts, and as #& were 
| the renewing of the War. 

"| The Turk immediately after the 
great loſs he. had ſuffered at the River 
Raab in Hungary, having concluded'a 
peace with the Emperour (who there- 
by deprived himfelt of the fruits of 19 
notable a,Vifory,and of the advantage 


he might have received from the auxt- 
liary 
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liary Forces he had out of Germany and 
other Countrics,and who thereby gav: 
his Enemies Army time to breath atcr 
ſo great a blow, and to ſettle in lis 
ncw Conguelts) he turned his thoughts 
towards Ca+:474, knowing, full wc ll the 
importance ot that Ifland tor 1s de- 
higns againſt thoſe parts of Chriſtcn- 
dome 3 therefore to alter the Scene, 
and make, the /caetians look to them: 
ſelves, who, though they ſeemed at 
that time to be at a ſtand, had blocked 
up Canea by vea, and hindered ſup- 
plics of men and: provifion trom going 
into't, thereby. to bring ſo troubleſon 
a Ncighbour toſomc ſtraits, he refolv'd 
to attempt the City of Caxaza, and to 
reduce the Republick only to the dc- 
fenfive : And becauſe the, Gran Vitier 


had becu more fortunate in taking ct 


placcs, then in the Field, he would try 
whether Candi would run the Fate ut 
Newbauſel : To this cfiect he is (ent 
oytr wichan Army of-about tourſcorc 
thouſand men, with all neccflary prc- 
parations for their defign, 

At firſt he cndcavoured to carry it 
by ſeycral deſperate aſſaults he made 
againii 
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againſ} it, being put upon it, in part to 
draw ſome bcnetit from the courage 
and ſtrength of his Souldiers, who 
then were freſh,. and alſo out of hopes 
that the Venetians might happen not 
to be prepared againii that ſudden 
form but they who were ſurprizcd 
the firſt time that this Iſland was at- 
tempted, had learned at their own 
coſt to be readyagainit a ſecond aſfault; 
and therefore with much courage and 
rcſolution they repulſed and beat off 
the Ottoman Forces, Whereupon: the 
Gran Vilier betook himſelf to new 
Counſels, and reſolved upon a formal 
Siege, ſeeing his other way had -not 
proved ſucceſsful 3 and thereupon writ 
to his Maſter for new fupplics, 'giv- 
ing him hopcs ot a good luccels, and 
that in time he would be able to give 
him a good account of the place : fo 
that thcxe he ſits down bcfore- it, 
and fo is cngagcd to conqucr or to 
dye, his head bcing to an(wer tor the 
lucceſs of his undertaking. : 
The Republick being wmorc then 
awaked at this ( yet glad to ſec the 
M h1(t 
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rſt brunt over ) aceording to her 
uſual care and diligence, prepares at 
home to oppoſe that numerous enc- 
,My, and ſends continual ſupplies of 
men, moneys, ammunition and proyi- 
fion to the belieged, with 'promiſes of 
more timely to be tent to them, 
-which -to effect the -more eaſily, they 
make themſelves firong by Sea, and 
xefolved to kcep the Maſtery of it, 
,On the other tide, they {ent to moſi 
Princes of Emxrope, to repreſent che 
.common danger, and the urgent ne- 
cellities of the Republick : In conſi- 
.deration-of which they delircd tome 
.allitance, as they had asked before, 
and obtained it, viz. 5000 men from 
the French commanded by one Prince 
.of the Family of Modenz, and from 
ſome otherPrinces,even particular men 
having contributed to it, as Mazarini 
100009 'Crowns, Cardinal Frazxcefc, 
Barbarini (et out a Galley at his own 
charges, and ſonie others had don: 
the like; which had been diſcontinued 
becauſe the War in Hwnngery againii 
the Emperour , had taken the cdg 


(: 
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off trom that of Candi, but the Turks 
as I ſaid, falling to it again, the Re- 
publickx detires new ſupplies almoſi 
every where, which the obtained from 
{cverall Parts. 

But becauſe ſhe knew the impor- 
tarice of a brave and experienced Com- 
mangcr, © make him General in the 
bclicyed City, ſhe (ent to ask of the 
Duc of S2vey the General of his For- 
ces, tne Marquis Villa, who was gran- 
ted with a canſiderable ſupply of men; 
he went to Venice, and thence with all 
convenicnt ſpeed he ſhipt away for 
Caniia, where he puts every thing in 
a good order and poſture ot defence, 
and upon all occations repulſes the enc- 
my witi: lots, trom the places he at- 
tempted. On the other fide the Turk 
finds it a great difticulty to ſcud a- 
ny recruits to the Vilicr ; far not 0n- 
ly many of the Janizarics aud other - 
Souldicrs, citlicr rim away from: their 
Colours , ar cle tall into a mutiny, 
retulng to be ſhipt tor Candia, witicla 
they look. upon as their grave, ſii- 
pecting tilt that the Divan continu- 
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ed jn the former deſign to dcfiroy 
chem 3 and thoſe others who were 
ſhipt either by force, or by the means 
ot tair promiſes, were (everal time# 
mtcrcepted by the Venetians, who 
were crufing up and down the coaſts 
ot Morea, and thoſe of Candia, and fo 
towards thoſt Jilands of the Arci- 
felago, whence the Viſier might pro- 
bably expect any relief. So that by 
theſe means the Turks Army was 
brought to great ſtraits3 and at the 
{ame time God did fight againſt them 


from Heaven, ſending his arrows of | 


the Plague and diſcaſcs amonglt them, 
ſo - that thereby the Army being 
much leſſened aad difheartened, many 
went from their Colours, and did 
much complain, it not mutiny , and 
the Rains talling thereupon, forced 
the Viter to withdraw turcner oft 
from the City, giving thereby time 
of refreſhment to his Army, and to 
the belicged alſo;' who immediately 
attcr fcll a repairing of thoſe Forti- 
hcations which had been. endamina- 
zed. by the Turks in this Campag- 
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ua ; The Turks lok& abundance of 
men, thcir Army bcing reduced, 25 
was thought, to 20000 at the moſt : 
The Venetizns alſo lott ſeveral Soul- 
dicrs, and foin: few men of note, and 
gallant Othcers, 

In the VVinter the Sultan was 
ſolicitous to allift the Viticr aganlt 
Spring 3 ſo were the Venetians of ſend+ 
ing nc;y {upplics to the b:fieged. Some 
tzoufands paſſed trom Morez to the 
C2mp 3 Cadiz allo received ſome 3 
but withall, choſe which the Venetians 
received from the Emperour,and from 
the Crown of Spazrt,by the way of Na- 
ples and Sicily, were ſtopt by reaſon of 
the war which broke torth inFlanders: 
And ſeveral other Princes and States 
began {omwhat to give over the 
thoughts of Candia, to look another 
way 3 but the Venetians went*on vi- 
gorouſly, for though the enemies were 
come again before the City, yet fill 
keeping Maſters of the Sea, they put 
intothe City all manner of neceſſary 
lupplies, whereby the belieged were 
enabled to hold out,and refift the furi- 
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ous aſſaults of theT#rks now 'gainſt one 
place,and then againlt another,it being 
4nown that no Nation falls on with 
1or& fury then the Terks, being over- 
pertwaded by the opinion they have of 
predeſtination, I mean as to their life, 
which 1s mixt with a great crrour, to 
wit, of {cparating the means from the 
end. But this matter I muſt ſpeak no 
more cf,to ſay,that the Dake of Savoy, 
by reaſon of a defign he ſeemed to have 
4gainft Gexzeva and them, concerning 
himſelf in the War between France 
and Spain, though the time was not 
come for him openly to declare it, he 
called home the Marquis Vila from 
the Venetian Service to give him again 
the General Command of his Forces. 
The Republick defired he might have 
trave to ſtay longer ; the Pope himſelf 
jyne@ his ſollicitations to theirs 3 but 
the Duke would not revoke hisOrder. 
only allowed him time to leave things 
in the beſt poſture he could poſhibly do, 
which-he did, and to come home trom 
Venice to give anaccount of the place 
but before, he exploited many brave 
things, 
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thiogs,not only repulſing couragiouſly 


the Twurks when they came to ſtorm : 


any Fort, but alſo by making luſty Sal-' 
lyes upon them, and upon occaſion by 
ſpringing Mincs under them , and 
blowing them up, whereby thouſands ' 
of them were deſtroyed at ſeveral 
times. 

Now are the Venetias put again 
to t, to-get a man of credit and expe- 
rience to be General iu Candia, And 
fince I brought it again to the parpole, 
I mu not omit to lay, that few years 
before, they had (ought after an Eng- 
liſh man, a perfon of great worth, cou- 
rage and expcrience,to enter into their 
ſervice, who willingly embraced ſuch 
a motion, and had done it ina way as 
glorious and honourable as can be the 
Government of Candiz, though of a 
different nature, had not ſome thing 
fallen out by the way : And the meric 
of this ſame perſon was ſo well known, 
and ſo eſteemed abroad,that he receiv- 
cd the (ame offers and invitations from 
the Emperour, as they were made 
known to him by a great Prince of the 

M 4. Empire; ' 
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Empire : But this, as the other, took 
noeffet. This paſſage I would not | 
omit, it tending to the honour of the 
Engliſh Nation , that the Republick 
ſhould look ſo for and choole one of 
the Nation to carry on a celign {o glo- 
rious as that which they had then in 
hand, and that the Emperour ſhould 
overlook Germany, a warlike Nation, 
tro find in Exeland a perſon fit for 
his purpoſe; and lct this alſo be 
{poken to the honour of that per- 

fon. 
| return now to the Vexetzans where 
I'icttthem, that is, looking fora man 
tit © ſuccced the Marquis V1 in his 
Cu:nmand in Candias they find him in 
France a perſon indeed well qualified 
tor ſuch an imployment, but fomwhat 
a>cd ; he is of the proteltant Religion, 
vta very noblc Family in the Province 
ot Dauphind, who ever produced mcn 
very zealous for the intcrelt of their 
Religion, upon whole account forme 
have loſt their lives 3 the name ot che 
Family is Monbrzan, the Eldcit where- 
of is a Marqucts, and they have becn {© 
long 
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long agoe. Now this St. Audre Mon- 
bran hath been Lieutenant General of 
the French Armies in 1taly, he harken- 
ed after the propoſals inade to him by 
the Republick, and begins a Treaty 
with her by the leave and conſent of 
ts King, which bcing concluded he 
marches towards Verxice, to go thence 
and take poſſclhion of his Charge. 

In the mean while Alexerder the 
Seventh being dead, . and the, preſent 
being choſen and (cttlcd, the Venertians 
reccve wuch encouragement _ from 
him, ,not only afliliing them himſelf, 


but alſo (olliciting others to, do the 


lixes In che mgan time the betreged in 
Candia' haye much :adoe to defend 
theanklves trom the reitcrated Affaults 
of their Encmics, who having received 
{ome frcth {upplics ot men, thovgh not 
very conliderable, and bing cncoura- 
ged by the promilcs of moxe, and put 
on by the obitinatq Relolution ut the 
Grand Vilicr; who ſecs his Head lying, 
at the ltaxc, and his lite or- dcath de- 
pending upon the good or bad ſucceſs 
of the-Sicge, they tcll a ttorming of the 
| M 5 place. 
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place twenty-five and thifty thoufand 
at a time, and neglect no other wayes 
that could promote the defign :where- 
forc having obſerved the great difficul- 
ty they met withall, cauſed chiefly be- 
eauſe the beſieged could at any time 
receive new ſupplics, the Harbour be- 
ing free and open, they were contriv- 
ing of a way tO raiſe a Battery, which 
ſhould command the coming into the 
Port; and in this they were favoured 
by the direQions they had from a Fu- 
ous that it took effeR tor the pre- 
ent, inſfomuch that no Ships could 
come in without a great danger 3 and 
then indeed people began to tear very 
much for the City 3 yet the Venetian 
Armata being come that way ,, ſome 
Sallyes being made, and Counter-Bat- 
teries raiſed, the Harbour was again 
free and open : Yet the defigns of the 
Enemy do ſtill lye that way, and theit 
moſt frequent and furious aflaults have 
eyer been again(t the Forts which are 
rowards thoſe Parts of the City, aSare 
that of Mocenigo 4 and Panigra, but 

eſpecially St, 4ndreand Sabivnera, 
| Theſe 
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Theſe continual Affaults given of- © 
ten once a Week, and fomtimes two or - 
three dayes one after another, and this 
for many hours without interruption, 
could not but extraordinarily tire 
thoſe within the City, and lefſen their 
number; and indeed, had it not been : 
for the good Examples and Orders 
they have from ſeveral good Officers + 
thatare amongſt them, and the great . 
care the Republick hath taken to ſup- 
ply them from time to time,they could 
not in probability have held out o 
long.” Tis true that their Gunners,and 
molt belonging to the Artillery,unders - 
ſtand it admirably well ; aud from - 
them in Caxndia and at Sea the Repub- 
lick receives great ſervice : But for all 
this, which indecd are reallitics, they - 
were fed with hopes,and flattered with . 
promiſes of conſiderable ſuccours , 
which indced were preparing for 
them, but alas, not with the ſuccels | 
which was expected from them, for u- 
ſually there hath been an unhappy mif- - 
underſtanding between the Auxilarics }. 
and the Republicks Ships, or — t 
tne» ,.- 
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themſclvcs 3 The Galleys of Ma!th.: 
and thoſe of Geneva muſt not meet 
there, or. elſe they will fall out about 
certain diflcrences that are. between 
them 3 and even the laſt Summer tholc 
of Maltha took exceptions, and came 
away, becauſe they would not be ob- 
liegcd to falute the Capitan or Admi- 
ral Galley of Venice ; and at the fame 
time the Galleys of the Pope,and thole 
of Naples and Sicily, which, afcer thc 
Peace. was concluded between France 
and. Sfain the Pope had obtaincd, 
ſhould be-ſent to allxſt the Venetian, 
went as it ſecms only to ſee Can4ia,but 
not.to fight, for they.came ſoon away 
and before they were expcded home 3 
to that: Viceuzo. Roſpiglioſi, hath no» 
ching to brag of againſt Prior Bichz, 


Aud. upon this account the Veneti- 
245.were indeed hard put to it in Can- 
4a, inſomych that . the Gexeraliſimo 
was forced-todifarmfome of -his Gal- 
leys tix(t, .aud.then.a Gallcyaſs, and 
ind tbe Souldiers and.Rowers to fight 
w:thedctence of the City 3: which op- 
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portunity the Turk did not let flip a- 
way, but he ſent his Army out of Mo- 
rez {cyeral ſupplies of Mcn and Am- 
munition, which landed all (ately and 
without any interruption, becauſe at 
that time the Vene:zau Armata could 
not keep at-Sea, and at the ſame time 
hght within the City :. Then were 
their courage and valour put to a hard 


tryal, as indeed many. did in an extra- 


ordinary manner, ſome of which loſt 
their lives in the Ficld of honour, 'and 
others vut-lived to (ce themſelves re- 
warded, for indeed the Republick 
hardly leaves any great aGion to go 
without a reward, . which encourages 
others to (trive after the fame. Some 
Venetizn Noblcmen carricd themſclves 
very gallantly in the repulſes they 
gave the Turks , eſpecially trom the 
Fort St. And: :thc Rowers and Slaves, 
many- of them , behaved :themfclves 
very valiantly,'it being obſerved that 
one of them in an aſſaulr ot the Turks 
killed fourty with his own hand 3-yet 
forall this it had gone hard with them, 
tor they had been overpowered) but it 
WEE 
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was Gods plicaſure to bring them yery 
ſeaſonably tre ſh men, and other nece(- 
ſary ſupplycs, ſent from Venice, and 0- 
thers out of Naples,and Monſieur de St. 
Andre Monbrun with the former, 
which raiſed their ſpirits very much, 
ſo that ſince from time to time having 
received new ſupplies of Germans and 
Italians, they made Sallyes, and did 
execution upon the Enemy, venturing 


very far, the General himſelf in one of 


them receiving a Muſquet ſhot in one 
of his Shoulders, though not dange- 
rous. 


A thing which indeed kept up very 
much the hearts of the belieged, was 
the hopes of ſuccours preparing for 
themin France, which to them was 
given out to be more forward then in- 
deed it was : 1 muſt ſay ſomthing as 
to the nature of it : This was not ſent 
by the French Kings Order , but only 
by his permiſkon, upon this account 3 
A French man of great courage and 
experience, named Count de la Fueil- 
lade brought up in the French Armies, 
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and. who was in this late War in Hu. 
gary, having taken it ill, as the report 
goes, that in the late promotion, he 
was not made a Marſhal of France, ins» 
ftead of which the King his Maſter 
had a while before made him Duke of 
Roannes and Peer of France; or rather, 
as I am apt to beleeve, out of a Mat- 
tial defire, ſeeing peace concluded at 
home, reſolved upon this ſervice, with 
the Kings leave,and levied three thou- 


ſand brave fighting men, of which a- . 


bove cight hundred are old Officers 
and having Shipt them at Marſezlles 
he failed towards Malths to take in 
40 Knights of his Nation,men willing 
to venture their lives in the defence 
of Cendis, to whoſe ſuccour alſo the 
Grand Maltez hath ſent three hundred 
men; from whence they failed all to- 
gether towards Candia,where they arc 
now arrived according to their defire, 
and to the great ſatisfaction of the be» 
ſteged, . and very likely they will fall 
upon aQion whilſt they are freſh, and 
before the Climate, and perhaps a diſ- 
{olute manner of life, do work diſtetn« 
pers among(t them, But 
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. But to:'return to the Siege, the Viti- 
cr hearing of great ſuccours expected 
in Candia, would haſten to do ſfom- 
thing before. their arrival ; but tor. two 
dayes together bcing repulſed with-the 
lofs, as 'tis thought,of about tew thou- 
{and men, , he -was diſheartned as well 
as his Armyz which having wrought 2 
contrary efic upon the bcliegea, they 
made ſome Sallyes ,. which joyned to 
the Ratns, which! towards the end: of 
Autitmn- tcl there abundantly; : have 
made the. Grand Vilicr to retire ; with 
a defign, as [tis very probable, of com- 
ing on again in thc mean while the 
Venetians are very much refreſhed! by 
the arrival of theis expcFed {uccours 
Ot Freucb, Germans, ailg. ltal}aks, the 
number of which comes to about ten 
thouſand men, who likely will ſend;out 
{ome partics to look abroad; tt there bc 


occation for't, On-the gthes ſides have: 


ing received, Pipnecrs;ayd otlucy;work- 
men, with ſome materials, they are a= 


bout repairing . their -Fortifications , . 


which multi uceds have recctved; great 
A by. the ſpripgiug,up of fo 
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many Mines about them, but eſpecial- 
ly by the Turks Artillery , of which 
they ever have great quantity, and of 
the greater ſort, it being their cuſtom 
not to draw them to Sieges as other 
Nations uſe , but they caſt them in 
their Camp , and when they are to 
march off, they. break them to pieces, 
which they.carry away:By:theſe means 
they are freed of the trouble and the 
charges which do attend trains of Ar- 
tilleryz and fo they caſt them as big 
as they will, and to carry bullets of 
what weight they pleaſe, and then 


the continual ſhooting of this Artil- 


lery muſt needs ſhake any Works and 
and- Fortifications how —_— ſocver 
they be : Yet againſt this the beficged 
have ſecured themſelves the beſt they 
could, for Candia, which tormerly was 
a ſweet and a pleaſant place, is now 
wholly made a City of War, and as I 
am intormed by ſome lately come trom 
thence , their Souldicrs for the moſi 
part are lodged under Vaults, Caves, 
and other places under ground, where 


they are ſecure cnough from the dn 
cts 
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lets till they be called to the defence of 
the breach when any is made. 


This is the preſent poſture of Cenr- 
dia, which hath now time to breath 
till the Enemy falls on again 3 which 
when it comes, God knows what will 
be the fucceſs of it , for oftentimes 
valour being .over-powered, mult at 
laſt yield to. mamber ; wherefore the 
Republick is at preſent ſolliciting for 
help almoſt every where by the means 
ef the Ambaſſadours ſhe hath ſent to 
moi Courts and as according to all 
probability Canaza-is ſecured. enough 
for this Winter , ſo ſufficient prepa- 
rations are to be made to refiſt the at- 
tempts which on the next Spring 
thall be made againft it, there being a 
timely warning given of it. I fay 
further , that ff the Republick was 
ſomewhat Aflited, ſhe could be able, 
not only to {ecure the City of Candza, 
but if ſhe could form any indiffercnt 
body of Army about it, to get ground 
of the Twrk from keeping the Maſtery 
of the Sea, they could receive con- 
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ſtant ſupplies of all manner of things 


when the Enemy ſhouldywant it ; for 
ſtopping thoſe which he receives from 
Morea, and few other places, his Army 
could not ſubtiſt, becauſe, though the 
Illand of Candia be of a good and 
fruitfull ſoyle, yet at preſent it is bar= 
ren and deſolate, the ground being 
neither tilled nor. manured, it being 
the Txrks cuſtome to deſtroy the 
places of their Conqueſts, to make 
them void of Inhabitants, and ( un- 
fruitful. Now in this caſe the Viſier 
and his Army ſhould be as birds in a 
Cage, and could wiſh themſelves far- 
ther off, or that they had never come 
there 3 ſo that it may be ſaid of him, 
he is fallen into the ſnare he had pre- 
pared for others : and truly ſhould he 
and his Army periſh in this, it would 
prove a fore and a fatall blow to the 
Ottoman Empire. And I pray to God, 
who hath the hearts of all men in his 
hand, even thoſe of Kings, which he 
turns like Rivers of waters, to make 
Chriſtian Princes ſo ſenſible of it, as to 


work upon them a deſire, and a taking 
ſuch 
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&ych an efftectual courſe as might pro- 
mote the great Intereſt of Cbrijtexdom 


agaiult the. Common Enemy 3 for it 


ever it be. done,” I am fully perfivaded 
It muſt be the effect of a ſtrong influ- 
ence .and providence of God over- 
ruling the hearts and intercſis of men, 
without their.defigns, and even agaiali 
it, for he is able to move.,. bow and 1n- 
cline the wills of men as it ſe:ms good 
unto him. 
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There is lately Printed theſe four 
Books, to be ſold by Johan Star- 
key Book-ſeller at the Miter in 
Fleetſtreet, near Temple Bar. 


L Nipotiſmo di Roma, or the Hiſtory 
of the Popes Nephews ; wherein is 
related the reaſons which move the 
Popes to make their Nepberys great ; 
Together with all the good and mil- 
chiet they have done to the Catbolick 
Church from the Y car, 1471, to 1667. 
\lſo the difficulties which Publick 
Miniſters find in treating with them, 
ind how to free themſelves from thoſe 
lifficulties 3 and the reaſons why none 
pf the Familics of the Popes have re- 
ained long in any Grandeur, Writ- 
en in 1talian by the Author of Ponna 
Mympia, and Engliſhed by JF. 4. in 
)Favo, price bound 3 ſhil, 


| The Art of Chymiſtry, as 1t is now 
$:aGtiſcd 3 ſo plain and eafie, that it 1s 
tted to the meaueſt Capacity ; Writ- 
ten 


ten in Frezch by P, Thibault Chymiſi 
to the French King, and: Eng. hed by 
W. 4. Feliow of the Royal Society 1n 
OFavo, price buund 3 foil. 


A Relation of the French Kings late 
Expedition into the $panifh-Nel. er« 
land: in the Year i667 , and 1665, 
with an IntroduRQion cGifc-ourting His 
Titl{therengto, and anaccuunt of the 
peace between the two Crowns mad: 
in Muy 16c8. Engl;ſhed by G. H. in 
12C price bound. n ſil, 


The preſent Rats of the Princes ai 
Republicks of 3 T A LT, with Obſer- 
vations on them; By F. Ga:thard Gent 
in 120 price bound 1 ſ-. 


